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DOUBLE-BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, SHEATH OVER-SKIRT, AND CLINGING WALKING SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN 
(Cut Paper Patterns of Double-breasted French Jacket, Sheath Over-Skirt, and Clinging Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Double-breasted French Jacket, 
Sheath Over-Skirt, and Clinging Walk- 
ing Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 
HIS elegant suit, which is copied from a 
rich Paris costume just imported by Messrs. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co., and furnished to us | 


by their courtesy, forms a good model for the 
new fall and winter fashions. 
the jacket and over-skirt are of figured light 
gray Russian cloth, with seal brown velvet trim- 
mings, and the walking skirt is of seal brown 
velvet. ‘The materials, of course, can be varied 
to suit the taste. The jacket is an excellent 
style for fall wraps, and may be made up in any 
style of cloth to be worn with other over-skirts, 
The sheath over-skirt is best suited for soft cling- 
ing goods that fall easily in graceful folds. The 
whole costume is extremely beautiful and ar- 
tistic, and is especially becoming to tall, willowy 
figures. A detailed description of the separate 
garments will be found in the article on New 
York Fashions, and in the explanation of the 
cut paper pattern. 





(DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tu1s suit comprises three articles—double- 
breasted French jacket, sheath over-skirt, and 
clinging walking skirt. 

DovuBLE-BREASTED FRENCH JACKET.—This 
pattern is in eight pieces—front, side back, back, 
collar, sleeve, two cuffs, and pocket. Only half 
of the pattern is given. The jacket is tight-fit- 
ting, and has a dart on each side of the front. 
It is cut double-breasted, the right front over- 
lapping the left. The line of perforations ex- 
tending from the neck down shows the centre of 
the front. The jacket is closed from the neck 
to the waist line with six buttons and button- 
holes. The perforations near the edge show 
where to cut the button-holes; the holes farther 
back show where to sew on the buttons. The 
neck is finished with a deep collar, crossing the 
front and fastened to the left side. ‘The perfo- 
rations over the dart show where to sew on the 
buttons; those on the end of the collar where 
to cut the button-holes. The back is adjusted 
to the figure by a seam down the middle and by 
side backs, which extend far below the edge of 
the back, and are surmounted by a pocket flap, 
placed on the perforations corresponding with 
those on the side body. The line of holes at the 
waist line shows where to place the pattern on 
the thread of the goods. The coat sleeve is fin- 
ished by a double cuff; the wide cuff is sewed on 
the bottom of the sleeve, and the short one is set 
on to form the upper cuff. There is no seam on 
the inside of the cuffs, Place the longest seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back part of the 
armhole, and the short seam to the notch in the 
front part, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. The parts of the pattern are 
notched to prevent mistakes in putting them to- 
gether. ‘The perforations show where to baste 
the seams and to take up the darts; those in the 
sleeve at the show the size and form of the 
under part. e different parts of the pattern 
that are not perforated on the edges have one- 
quarter of an inch allowed for seams. Cut the 
front with the line of perforations laid length- 
wise on the thread of the goods. An outlet of 
an inch is allowed for the perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others, Baste 
up, and try on wrong side out; if alteration is 
needed, take up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 48 inches wide, 154 yards. 

Sueata Over-Sxrrt.—This pattern is in 
three pieces—one long wide breadth (which is 
cut in two in the pattern, the pieces being joined 
together before cutting the goods), a three-cor- 
nered piece, and a fold. The whole of this pat- 
tern is given. In cutting the goods lay the two 
long straight edges of the pieces with the three 
notches in evenly together, as there must not be 
any seam in front. The right side is draped by 
four deep pleats—two near the top, and two 
near the bottom, all the pleats turning upward. 
Place three holes evenly together for each pleat, 
commencing with those nearest the bottom of 
the skirt. Cut a piece like the pattern given of 
the fold, turn under even with the notch at the 
top and bottom, and place over the pleats at the 
bottom of the skirt, with the perforations on both 
placed evenly together; the side of the fold 
turned under is left loose from the skirt part, 
the buttons holding it in place. The three re- 
maining edges are sewed to the skirt. The left 
side is draped by three deep pleats turning up- 
ward, and laid according to the perforations. 
Cord the right and left sides with a small cord- 
ing, place the three holes at the corner of the 
left side over to the corresponding ones near the 
right side, and tack firmly, the buttons holding 
it in place. Make a side pleat each side of the 
centre in front at the top, turning toward the 
back, according to the notches. ‘The back is 
held slightly fuil between the notches when sew- 
ing on the belt. The opening is on the left side. 
The belt has to be cut longer than the waist 
measure, to allow for placing the single holes on 
each side evenly together for the lap. Cut two 
tapes thirteen inches long, tack to belt three 
inches on each side from the centre of the back, 
place the lower ends together, and fasten to the 
single perforation in the back of the skirt. The 
long front of the apron is draped in the middle 
by pleats basted to a long tape suspended from 
the belt. An elastic band, ciaeed low down, 

draws the fullness backward. The pleats full 
diagonally and carelessly across the front. 

Quantity of material, 48 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Cirserxe Wacxkine Sxirt.—This pattern is 

in three pieces—front, side gore, and back 
breadth. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edges laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams, Cut two pieces like the pattern 


In the original | 


given of the side gore. Put the skirt together 
by the notches. Pleat or gather the top of the 
straight breadth, and sew to the belt. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed for seams. Only half 
of the pattern is given. 

Quantity of material, 48 inches wide, 234 yards. 





CAMP-MEETING. 
Ir was summer, fine and fair and fleeting, 
It was summer by the shore, 
And we walked three miles together to camp-meeting, 
And I wished the miles were more. 


And the text—I never shall forget 
How it thrilled me through 

When I looked at Jane, and our eyes met, 
As some eyes will do— 


“Love ye one another,” the commandment, 
Which a voice from heaven seemed to speak. 

Walking home along the green embankment, 
Jane and I agreed ‘twas good to keep. 


Now, whene’er the summer’s fair and fleeting, 
And the bliss of living is intense, 

I thank God we walked out to camp-meeting, 
And learned obedience! 





FTarrer’s Macazine, Weexry, 
AND BaAzAR PosTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, Posracr 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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LG With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor October 2 was sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with fine engravings, and containing 
another installment of MisS BRADDON’s new 
novel, “ DEAD MEN’sS SHOES.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issuea 
gratuitously with the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 9. 





I@™ Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Double-breasted French Facket, Sheath Over- 
Skirt, and Clinging Walking Skirt, illustrated on 
the first page of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 662. 





0G Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large variety of full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Fall and Winter 
Street and Howse Dresses, Fackets, and other 
Wrappings ; Princesse Wrappers ; Boys’ Over- 
coats ; Girl? Suits ; Ladies’ Bonnets, Caps, Col- 
lars, and Cuffs ; Embroidery Patterns, Fancy- 
Work, ete., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





THE CAPRICE OF FASHION. 


E are most of us, in serious moments 

or at indigestive periods, moved to 
inveigh against the great element of change 
in the fashions and styles of the present 
day. Why, we sometimes ask, should a 
manner of dress which has been once ac- 
cepted as becoming and serviceable be aban- 
doned or exchanged for another, with no 
greater advantage to recommend it than its 
novelty? without reflecting, perhaps, that 
the movement is always toward an ideal, 
though it may be a false one, or one blindly 
enough pursued. We say that in the good 
old times one could wear a gown till it be- 
came threadbare, and one was not obliged to 
remake it and retrim it every season—nor 
every year, indeed—or endure the penance 
of being unfashionable ; and one’s last sum- 
mer’s bonnet would do respectable duty the 
next season, and one’s cloak did not change 
with every wind of doctrine; and we 
heave a sigh for the days when shawls and 
mantillas were heir-looms which the moth 
of fashion did not corrupt. And yet this 
very change of which we complain lends 
variety to the panorama of every-day life 
about us, gilds it a little, and adds an inter- 
est it would otherwise lack. How tedious 
the sight of Mrs. Cresus, for instance, 
would become, if she wore the same cos- 
tumes year in and year out, till we knew 
every fold and wrinkle of her wardrobe by 
heart—if she never changed her trimmings 
from the horizontal to the perpendicular! 
How we should cry out against that eternal 
sameness as vehemently as we complain of 
this perpetual motion, when a fashion seems 
hardly long-lived enough for one to get fair- 
ly introduced to it! To be sure, we should 
be spared the frequent and prolonged poring 
over fashion plates so dear to the feminine 
heart, the agreeable consultations with 
one’s friends on the expediency of puffs or 





plaits; and perhaps some of us to-day recall 


with something like a shudder those “good 
old times” when there were only one or two 
possible ways of making a gown at most, 
when we could not stand in bewildered con- 
templation before half a hundred new de- 
vices, desiring to appropriate each, but 
sensible that whichever design we decided 
upon, we. should regret that we had not 
chosen another. And although some are 
apt to fancy that it shows their superiority 
to sneer at the caprices of Fashion, yet the 
history of some of the trifling fallals for 
which that goddess is responsible is an in- 
teresting study in itself, marks epochs, indi- 
cates the tendency of an age. Who has not 
derived many a half hour’s entertainment 
from glancing over a volume of old fashion 
plates? And who has not drawn many a 
“musty moral” therefrom? Who has not 
felt that the drapery of a Greek or Roman 
woman, her girdle, her coiffure, her sandals 
of gold, silk, and precious stuffs, match well 
with the great events in the annals of her 
country—that without the flutter of her 
garments the printed page would seem dim, 
and that they give a human aspect to af- 
fairs which might otherwise appear rather 
the myths and fables of tradition ? 

When planning the tut of our summer 
clothing of gauze-like texture, does not the 
flimsy stuff seem to assume poetic dignity 
when we reflect that it took its name from 
Gaza, a city of Palestine? Were the fair 
women going about the streets of that an- 
cient city in gauzes stiff with embroideries 
of gold and silver when Samson carried off 
its gates? It is true, however, that we are 
much more lenient toward the fashions of an 
older date than to contemporary caprices, 
which are, perhaps, too near for us to realize 
their adaptation and picturesqueness, not 
seen through the perspective of ages, and 
associated with no such heroic periods, since 
we forget that while to-day is living, yester- 
day is but dead history. When we laughed 
at the towering combs of our girls but the 
other day, and told them triumphantly that 
the Greek and Eastern women never wore 
the like, we forbore to mention the marvels 
of ivory, gold, and silver sported by the Ro- 
man gentry. When we groaned over the 
folly of a fashion in the color of the hair— 
as though Nature would lend herself to our 
struggle for novelty—as if it were a token 
of the degeneracy of the day, we omitted to 
add that blonde locks were fashionable in 
the time of Ovip, and that those who es- 
chewed wigs of that precious hue powdered 
their own dusky tresses with gold-dust; and 
though we crack our jokes over the archi- 
tectural structure of crimp and braid and 
curls heaped upon the heads of our sisters, 
and cry out and spare not against the wan- 
ton extravagance which leads them to give 


4 fabulous prices for a ringlet or a chignon, 


yet the gold and silver pins with which the 
Hebrew damsels secured their prim plaits, 
though perhaps quite as costly, have not 
been cited as a reproach to them, or as a 
weak indulgence in the vanities of the toi- 
lette; and though, at the introduction of 
Christianity, the fathers inveighed so loud- 
ly against the fashion in which the Roman 
ladies dressed their hair that the practice 
of the clergy shaving the head was the re- 
sult of their exhortations—which would 
seem to have availed with the wrong heads 
—yet who finds any thing to complain of 
to-day in the drooping curls and high ban- 
deaux of that period, seen through the cre- 
pusculine atmosphere of time? Let who 
will smile at the insufficiency of Miss M‘Flim- 
sey’s lace sun-shade as she minces along to 
church, yet are we not reminded by her of 
the Grecian maidens who carried the para- 
sol only in religious processions in honor of 
Ceres and Minerva? What would you have? 
If there is sometimes folly in our fashions, 
so there is often wisdom. In the days when 
the lappet of the gown was thrown over the 
head for protection against sun and show- 
er, how the conservative party must have 
mourned over the deterioration of the race 
at the appearance of that superfluous thing, 
a cap! 





A MODERN PLAGUE. 


IERHAPS it is, though, no more modern 
than ancient, for human nature has 
hardly altered yet to so great an extent 
as to let us believe our own generation 
more inclined than previous ones to get a 
good deal in exchange for a very little. 
Nevertheless, every now and then the 
press breaks forth, far and wide, with a 
denunciation of the practice of adultera- 
tion and a partial exposure of the prac- 
ticers, and there the matter rests, and the 
practicers go on adulterating, as if nothing 
had been said, milk with water, coffee with 
chiccory, sugar with sand, candy with terra 
alba, and so on through the long and well- 
known list of commodities, till we are hard- 
ly sure that any thing we have is in the state 
in which nature produced it or in which art 
should leave it. 





Perhaps we are not altogether blameless 


ourselves in the matter. For until we visit 
with absolute reprobation all those who are 
known to be guilty of the act in the slightest 
degree, some measure of the fault attaches, 
to us as well as to the parties more direct- 
ly concerned. As long as we submit to the 
imposition, rather than take the trouble to 
brand and punish it, we are little less than 
coadjutors in the enterprise. And though 
the partnership may not be a matter of es- 
pecial moment as regards ourselves, since 
if we choose to eat and drink abomination 
rather than health, it may be said—not 
strictly considering it in the view of our 
interwoven relations with others—to be 
our own business; yet when the subject is 
considered with reference to those whose 
guardians we are, it becomes a very differ- 
ent thing. 

Take, for example, the adulteration prac- 
ticed by the milk-man. In families where 
the income, or any other circumstance, does 
not allow the keeping of a cow, or is not 
equal to securing the milk of a single cow, 
the milk furnished from the can is some- 
times the only sustenance of the respect- 
ive children of those families. Every drop 
of water which the wicked and unprin- 
cipled man adds to his can is so much vital- 
ity robbed from those children—so much 
strength taken from the next generation, 
and so from the human race. With his 
dipper of water, by an apposite inversion 
of the hydrostatic paradox, he retards the 
progress of the world, for the organs that 
fail to receive their proper nutrition in ear- 
ly childhood must necessarily fail to make 
proper development and do their duty in 
life. 


Take the apothecary also. Of all the 
dealers in staple articles he is the one who 
should be above suspicion; for if the issues 
of life and death do not exactly hang in his 
hand, yet he is one of the chief agents in 
the great conquest of the ills to which flesh 
is heir. He is one with whom it should be 
no question where he could buy the cheap- 
est, but where he could buy the best. He 
should have the purest spirits, the strongest 
distillations; if his drugs are to put an end 
to sickness and avert the stroke of death, 
they should be allowed free play, and suffer 
no tampering. Yet we learn from experts 
that there are druggists of whom the alco- 
hol, the brandy, the gin, all of the medicinal 
liquors that you buy, are on an average ex- 
ceedingly poor and vile stuff, while that 
used in their compounds is so much dis- 
guised by the accompanying ingredients 
that it is often a viler quality yet. What 
can we think of the mere humanity of a 
man, to speak of no higher quality, who, 
having, let us say, gum-arabic to purchase 
for his retail trade, which shall be by-and- 
by, perhaps, ordered as the sole nourishment 
of some sick child, will purchase the inferior 
quality that leaves a deposit of sand in the 
glass, and by all that admixture of the for- 
eign substance deprives the child of the pre- 
scribed nourishment, and so of strength to 
resist the sickness? We talk with horror 
of certain old heathen rites, and as if they 
were obsolete—of the fires of Moloch 
through which the children were passed— 
but it seems to us as though the man who 
could adulterate his sales in this style could 
easily help—nay, was virtually now help- 
ing—to feed the fires! “Oh, come quick, 
doctor!” cried a good woman to her physi- 
cian; “the boy has just swallowed a whole 
vialful of landanum!”’ “Where did you buy 
it?” asked the person implored. “OfSo and 
So? It won’t hurt the boy a particle!” The 
men referred to in distilling their laundanum 
had so economized on their opium that if it 
had been used to save life instead of to de- 
stroy it, the patient would have died, and 
the druggist would have been his murderer. 

Of the same nature is the adulteration of 
all those things that can by any possibility 
be used as agents of health, such as the 
usual stimulants. We laugh a good deal 
—not attaching much importance to our 
laugh other than as it expresses contempt 
for the gullibility, as it is called, of mankind 
—at the great quantity of cider bottled and 
labeled and sold as Champagne in this 
country. We think, in our laughing, that 
it makes small odds: those who drink it 
know nothing about it, and are little the 
worse for it probably. But suppose the 
case of the drinker were an extreme one— 
and it is by no means an unusual one—sup- 
pose that the doctor called hastily for CHam- 
pagne with which to bring up the pulse of 
a patient already in a nearly moribund con- 
dition, ordering the nurse to crowd the stim- 
ulant and have it swallowed frequently as 
possible, hoping thus just to keep the heart 
beating till the crisis be tided over, and the 
Champagne is no Champagne, but a worth- 
less cider that has no strength beyond its 
little sparkle, and can not stimulate a fly? 
Who, then, is responsible for the death of 
that patient, who sinks in spite of nurse and 
doctor till the heart gives its last throb? 
Plainly the dishonest wretch who sells cider 





for Champagne; but also just as plainly the 
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public, and every individual member of it 
who encourages the sale. 

The mere possibility of such instances as 
these—the starvation of children, the use- 
lessness of remedial agents most trusted, 
the negative doing to death for want of 
value pretended—is enough to terrify a 
community that is subject to them; and 
we hope that as civilization advances step 
by step on its slow march, such measures 
will be taken that chalk and alum and plas- 
ter shall be sold no more to the poor for 
bread, and no man will be permitted to 
cheat 


“the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poisoned poison behind his crimson lights.” 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, SHEATH 
OVER-SKIRT, AND CLINGING WALKING SKIRT. 


HE Parisian costume illustrated on the first 
page of the present number, and of which a 
cut paper pattern is now ready, represents the 
new clinging drapery in vogue abroad. ‘These 
close sheath-like skirts are such a decided feat- 
ure of imported costumes for autumn that fur- 
nishing houses are having their wire lay figures 
made smaller, in order to display properly the 
various dresses. All bustles and crinoline are 
discarded by French ladies, and instead of the 
bouffant tournures in favor here, their sheath 
over-skirts have no more fullness behind than in 
front. The careless-looking drapery of these 
close over-skirts is arranged in irregular folds 
that are graceful, classic, and far more pleasing 
to artistic tastes than the fashion of having the 
over dress more voluminous than the lower skirt. 
To begin at the foot and ascend: The clinging 
walking skirt does not measure three yards around 
the foot. Itis made with one front gore, a nar- 
row gore on each side, and a straight back, which 
consists of a single breadth of wide goods, or else 
two widths of narrow material. In the costume 
illustrated this skirt is of seal brown velvet, 
merely faced, without flounces. ‘These plain 
velvet skirts are very distinguished-looking, and 
will be as fashionable during the winter as they 
have been all summer. If trimming is desired, 
a shirred or cluster-pleated flounce is added sim- 
ilar to those used for silk, wool, or other thin 
fabrics. 

The sheath over-skirt is made of light brown 
Russia cloth or figured camel’s-hair. The de- 
signs made up of scrolls, palm leaves, and ara- 
besques mingled in confusion are considered 
more elegant than those with stripes or bars, 
yet the latter are used. This over-skirt consists 
of one long breadth of the enormously wide 
cloth, to which on the left side is added a tri- 
angular piece which scarcely deserves to bé call- 
ed a gore. Part of this gore is lapped on the 
left of the back in the way shown in the picture, 
and shell buttons with mock button-holes are set 
on in two places, with four button-holes in each 
group, and these form the only ornament. The 
edges of the rich fine fabric are merely faced 
with the same, and this facing has two rows of 
sewing-machine stitching at the top—a fashion 
now often seen in the best French costumes, An 
India rubber band low down behind holds the 
skirt back, and a series of tapes pendent from 
the belt drapes the skirt in its low and classic 
folds. Even the front has a long tape to sup- 
port the folds of the tablier, which fall in easy 
diagonal lines. ‘The reader is advised that there 
is nothing regular, set, sud even in these artistic 
over-skirts, and that the drapery is not just be- 
low the belt, but very low down. There is scarce- 
ly any fullness at the top in the back ; the skirt 
is merely held easily into the belt; and clustered 
about the knee is the low drapery that Parisi- 
ennes now affect. It is necessary that these 
over-skirts be made of very soft flexible stuffs, in 
order to form these clinging folds. The over- 
skirt of the suit illustrated is so narrow that it is 
not an easy matter to get it on and arrange it 
properly over the velvet skirt; but when well 
worn it is admired not only by those who love 
novelty, but by artists and critics who are given 
to finding fault with fashionable dressing. 

The double-breasted jacket is a shapely gar- 
ment that displays fine figures admirably. It 
fits as smoothly as a basque, but as it is meant 
for the street as well as the house, it has an in- 
terlining of flannel between its cloth outside and 
its lining of farmer's satin, making it heavy 
enough to wear in the autumn until fur wraps 
are used. The fronts lap a finger length straight 
down from the throat, and are sloped away to 
form two points. There is but one short dart in 
each front, but the jacket is also tapered to the 
figure by the side bodies, which are really under 
the arm, instead of back of it, and extend almost 
as far in front as in the back. ‘This side body 
is lengthened about an eighth of a yard below 
the edge of the jacket, and is widened at the 
bottom to about three-eighths of a yard; just 
below the waist is set a velvet pocket flap, and 
this gives the appearance of ample pockets. The 
English back has a seam in the middle, is quite 
short, and has the effect of the Marguerite back. 
The velvet turned-over collar is very deep, and 
is lengthened to extend low on the left breast, 
where it is fastened by two buttons and button- 
holes that are bound with the woolen goods. 
Six buttons with velvet-bound button-holes fast- 
en the front. ‘The coat sleeves are deeply hol- 
lowed at the top, and set out above the armhole 
like those of a man’s coat. They have a cuff 


of velvet and a second cuff of the wool goods, 
trimmed with buttons and button-holes. We 
have devoted considerable space to the descrip- 
tion of this suit, as it is a good illustration of 
the prevailing tendency of the fall and winter 
fashions. 





OTHER FRENCH COSTUMES. 

The waists of basques and wraps are very long 
at present; merchants say sixteen or seventeen 
inches is the standard length of waists of outer 
garments that formerly measured only fifteen 
inches. The long side body beginning in the 
shoulder seam is found on great numbers of im- 
ported garments. French backs, without side 
bodies, are not as popular as they were a year 
ago. The side forms of English backs are the 
objective points for trimming. Sometimes these 
side bodies are lengthened to form pockets or 
support pocket flaps; in other cases they are 
made quite long, and are lapped or tied across 
the middle of the back of the basque ; still oth- 
ers are bound on al) that part below the waist, 1 
false side body of silk is set underneath, and the 
woolen side form is buttoned upon the silk one 
in a way that half discloses it. There is a re- 
newed effort to popularize dresses that fasten be- 
hind ; as these require the assistance of a maid, 
the latest plan is to trim the back of the basque 
to imitate a laced or buttoned back. The cui- 
rass basque is not changed in shape, but is 
trimmed more than it was last season. Sleeves 
are very close-fitting, and those for midwinter 
are interlined with flannel, and in some cases 
slightly wadded to make the arm look round 
and plump. The fancy for having sleeves differ- 
ent from the basque continues. The long square 
over-skirt already described is of such simple, 
stylish shape that it promises to become one of 
the favorite styles. 

Among useful new costumes are those of black 
cashmere, a fabric that is now as low-priced as 
good alpaca, and is more graceful and pliable, 
though it does not endure hard usage so well? 
It is made up in conjunction with black gros 
grain of the qualities that are now sold for $1 50 
or $2 a yard. One cashmere suit that will serve 
as a model has a single bias flounce shirred near 
the top, and edged top and bottom with silk knife 
pleating. The long square over-skirt, open up 
the back, is trimmed across the front with three 
bias bands of gros grain placed quite far apart, 
and each band edged with fringe. The basque 
has two side bodies, one of which is very long, 
and begins in the shoulder seam. ‘The Byron 
collar and the sleeves are of gros grain; three 
lapping folds form the cuff, and a row of six 
buttons is set on these. A second black cash- 
mere suit has a square over-skirt that does not 
meet behind, but has three puffs of silk set in 
down the back, with a wide fringed end below. 
The edge of the over-skirt is trimmed with a 
knife pleating of silk, and this extends up the 
back on each side of the silk puff. The basque 
has silk sleeves, collar, silk forms down the back, 
and something like a vest of silk in front. A 
pretty suit of brown cashmere has a sheath over- 
skirt, close and narrow, caught up on one side 
by a reticule pocket, and edged with ball fringe. 
The brown silk skirt has a pleated flounce that 
is partly silk and partly cashmere. 

Another novelty is a double apron that is dif- 
ferent on each side of the figure, and laps in the 
front. Sometimes these aprons are plain on the 
left side and striped on the right. A suit of 
three inaterials, plain brown Algerienne, striped 
Algerienne, and brown silk, is made in this way. 
A plain apron laps from the right side over an- 
other on the left, which is striped; both are 
edged with striped knife pleating. The basque 
is of plain wool, with striped sleeves. The brown 
silk skirt has striped wool and silk pleatings. 


HEM-STITCHED LINGERIE. 


Old-fashioned hem-stitching, not in a single 
row above a hem, but in elaborate designs, is 
the ornament on new French lingerie. Collars 
and cuffs do not differ in shape from the En- 
glish, rolled, and Byron collars already worn, 
but are ornamented in ladder stitch, herring- 
bone, and various open stitches, in rows, squares, 
and clusters. The sets cost from $4 50 to $6. 
Handkerchiefs and neck-ties of sheer linen lawn 
are hem-stitched in patterns to match the collar 
and cuffs, There are also sheer handkerchiefs 
with wide hems wrought in sharp saw-teeth with 
plum-color, seal brown, navy blue, scarlet, or 
black. Handkerchiefs of this kind cost from 
$2 25 to $4. Ties to match are $2. Other 
white muslin neck-ties have braided squares on 
each end, with lace stitches between the rows 
of braid, and a fringed pleating of colored silk ; 
cardinal red, plum blue, black, white, and rose 
are all represented: prices $1 50 to $2. New 
butterfly bows of ends of white linen lawn edged 
with real Valenciennes are in odd, quaint shapes, 
while others are neat, square-cornered, clerical- 
looking ties. The materials of these are daintily 
fine, and the price is $2 50 or $38. White China 
crape bows for the throat have very little crape 
in them, but a rich jabot frill below of duchesse 
lace, Irish point, antique guipure, Mechlin, or 
Valenciennes. Frills for the neck are of box- 
pleated muslin, wrought on the edge with a color 
to match the handkerchiefs and ties just de- 
scribed: price 60 to 75 cents a yard. English 
embroidery is also used for decorating collars. 
It is very effective on Swiss muslin with Valen- 
ciennes edging. These collars cost 75 cents; 
the cuffs are $1. 

For pointed necks of house dresses are collar- 
ettes of lace, with bands of China crape and 
ruches of crépe lisse. There are also square- 
cornered collarettes of net, covered with appli- 
qué embroidery laid over colored silk: price 
$7 50. 

New black net scarfs for the street have ap- 
pliqué figures of black, with dots of colored 
cheuille, blue, gold, or scarlet. They cost $1 50 
to $3. 

Pretty neck-ties of black tulle, or pink, or 
blue, are trimmed with figures cut from Valen- 
ciennes lace and with transferred embroidery : 
price $4. 

Square neckerchiefs of silk and wool, to wear 
in the street until furs are put on, have white 








centres with striped borders of light color: price 
$1 25. Small Centennial shawls of China crape 
are merely square kerchiefs embroidered and 
fringed. ‘They are shown in cardinal, pale blue, 
navy blue, and white. They cost from $6 50 to 
$8. Square sailor co lars of white braid lace 
joined with colored thrads are pretty for little 
folks, and cost $1 50. 

Very handsome sashes of gros grain have open- 
worked white English embroidery in the ends, 
while others are embroidered in self-color. Black 
sashes have wrought black ends that look like 
lace: price $12. There are also neck-ties to 
match, 

New sets of French jewelry imitate all the 
details of fine sets, such as the copper-red color 
of the gold antique enamels, and the quaint de- 
signs for necklets and brooches. Black velvet 
necklets or dog collars have medizval ornaments 
of red gold in front and a pendent cross: price 
$7 50 to $10. Other sets consists of ear-rings, 
bracelets, and necklace, and cost from $15 to 
$20. Some of these, made of alternate squares 
of chased silver and blocks of jet, are very artistic. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co; and H. SHaw; and Madame 
BERNHEIM, 





PERSONAL. 


Ipa Lewis has renewed her heroism by res- 
cuing another man from drowning. Her first 
exploit was in 1866, when, in one of the rough- 
est days, she saved the life of a soldier who had 
ventured out in a skiff. In 1867, while a gale 
was raging, two men set out to cross the har- 
bor with several sheep, and in trying to rescue 
one that had fallen overboard, came near swamp- 
ing their boat ; seeing their peril from the win- 
dow of her father’s light-house, Miss Lewis 
went to their aid, and after landing them safe- 
ly, went back and rescued the sheep. But her 

reatest exploit was performed on the 29th of 

arch, 1869, when a boat containing two young 
soldiers and a boy was struck by a squall in the 
harbor and overturned. Though ill at the time, 
Ipa rushed out of the house, launched her life- 
boat, sprang in, with neither hat on her head 
nor shoes on her feet, reached the wreck just in 
time to save the two soldiers as they were about 
losing their hold from exhaustion, the boy hav- 
ing meanwhile perished, and rowed them to the 
light-house. 

—It is said that the Queen of Holland speaks 
with fluency every language spoken in Europe ; 
and on one occasion, on receiving the Hungarian 
delegates of some learned society, among nmny 
others who attended, her Majesty addressed these 
gentlemen in Latin, pleading as an excuse that 
she had not studied the language of Hungary. 
She is able to —_ with equal fluency the Ger- 
man, French, English, Danish, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, and Swedish languages. 

—Lord HoveHTon (MONCKTON MILNEs), who 
is doing the West before coming to New York 
and other Eastern cities, is described as “‘ a fresh- 
looking old gentleman of medium stature, a lit- 
tle inclined to corpulency, and somewhat nerv- 
ous in his movements. He talks rapidly, yet 
utters his words with great precision and with 
but little of the accent peculiar to Englishmen. 
He asks a great many questions about the coun- 
try, climate, soil, people, places, etc., and stows 
away in his mind the information received with 
evident satisfaction. ’’ 

—Tennessee’s greatest man died a few days 
since, at Greenville. His name was SLUSHER, 
and he was nineteen years of age. Had it not 
been for a bend caused by rheumatism he would 
have been nine feet high. His boot was eighteen 
inches long, and one of his hands was about the 
size of four ordinary ones. He could sit on a 
chair and pick up any thing three feet from him, 
which was an advantage. His chest was seven 
and a half feet in circumference, and his coffin 
was eight and a half feet long, twenty-eight 
inches wide, and two and a half feet deep. 

—It has been supposed that at the death of Pres- 
ident PoLk’s widow, Polk Place would come into 
the possession of the State of Tennessee, and it 
has been suggested that a mausoleum be erected 
on the grounds, to contain the remains of the 
three Presidents from that State. It appears 
that it was Mr. PoLk’s desire to secure his home- 
stead in the possession of relatives, and by the 
terms of his will the property is to be held in 
trust by the State of Tennessee, the Governor 
of which is to designate some person to occu- 
py the premises, ~~ preferring the nearest 
of kin by the name of Potk. The will, it is be- 
lieved, was made while Mr. Poux was President, 
and contains some curious provisions. 

—The Rev. Dr. Haven, of Syracuse Universi- 
ty, says that college boat-racing is not the thing, 
and that ten years hence it will not be done. 
On the other oar, President Wurtz, of Cornell, 
thinks that the wherry business is the thing, 
and advises the collegians to pull away. 

—A correspondent of Notes and Queries refers 
to the daily correspondence kept up for a year 
between Swirt and Dr. THomas SHERIDAN, the 
peculiarity of which was that each letter was to 
be the unpremeditated effusion of five minutes’ 
writing. He mentions the curious ‘‘last words”’ 
of Dr. SHERIDAN. “ He was sitting in the house 
of a friend on September 10, 1738, and the con- 
versation turned on the force of the wind and 
its direction. SHerrpan said, ‘Let the wind 
blow east, west, north, or south, the immortal 
soul will take its flight to the destined point,’ 
leaned back in his chair, and expired.” 

—In Last Leaves from the Journal of Julian 
Charles Young occurs the comnts bes ous par- 
agraph: ‘‘Sat for two hours with Lady Brown- 
Low and Lady MaRIAN ALFORD. The latter told 
me—we were talking of SHAKSPEARE’s plays— 
that her brother, Lord NortHampton, had in his 
possession a document making over, on certain 
conditions, a grant of land in Fifeshire to the 
Thane of Glamis and Cawdor, given by Duncan, 
and signed in a vigorous masculine hand by 
Lady Macsetu, to which was appended Mac- 
BETH’s mark.”’ 

—Among remarkable deaths reported in Paris 
is that of a man who, the French think, may 
have been the involuntary cause of their defeat 
at Waterloo. Prerre Cockx, a naturalized Bel- 
gian, was arrested by the army of Biitcuer, tied 
to a horse’s tail, and made to serve as a guide 
during the terrible days of June 15 and 16, 1815— 
at least so the French obituary says. PreRRE 








fortable position. 

—Cuar.es C. Frost, of Brattleborongh, Ver- 
mont, has been assisting an Amherst College 
professor in getting out a catalogue of p.ants 
growing without cultivation within thirty miies 
of the college. Mr. Frost has sometimes been 
ranked with Etrav Burritt, “ the learned black- 
smith,” as “the learned shoe-maker.”’ He is the 
master of several languages, and is a botanist 
and cryptogamist of no mean rank. His school 
education was nothing more than could be gained 
in the common schools of thirty or forty years 
ago, and his large amount of information has 
been acquired during odd moments when his 
business has not demanded his attention. For 
a number of years he has kept a small shoe store, 
doing little or none of the manual labor incident 
to his trade, and in his business habits is quiet, 
frugal, and rather close. 

—Sir Jonn Arnott has placed the sum of 
$100,000 in the hands of five trustees to be used 
for the benefit of Protestant and Catholic chari- 
ties in the city of Cork. There Arnott many 
baronets who are doing that sort of thing. 

—Madame Apetsma Patti, most generous of 
rime donne, recently gave a concert at Dieppe 
‘or the benefit of the poor of the town, and the 
receipts amounted to about $2500. It is said 
that her facility for study has so greatly in- 
creased that she finds it possible to learn in a 
few weeks a réle which others blunder over for 
months. She already knows thirty-four operas 
from beginning to end. When she is studying, 
her habit is not to sing aloud the réle which she 
wishes to learn. She either reads or hums it. 
Even her accompanist often can not hear her 
voice on these occasions. It is the same at re- 
hearsals. Only at the last grand general re- 
hearsal does she condescend to sing with her 
full voice. 

—At a cottage garden show, at Hawarden, 
Mr. GLapsTone spoke warmly of gardening as a 
relaxation, and to be conversant with the works 
of Providence in nature; and gardening was al- 
most always, to a man who was compelled to 
economize his means, a considerable addition to 
the bodily comfort of himself and family. Be- 
sides, it tended to instruct his mind both by 
information and observation of the most inter- 
esting kind. It also taught him to look to Proy- 
idence, which gave all the fruits of the earth to 
meet all the wants of mankind. A more bene- 
ficial pursuit there could not be either for body 
or mind. 

—Admiral PorTErR’s son, Davim E., has sailed 
for Egypt, where he is to occupy a position on 
the staff of the Khedive. 

—Mr. CLARENCE BowEN went lately to visit 
CaRLYLe. During a walk CARLYLE spoke some- 
what slightingly of GLapstong, ‘“‘ who was worse 
than a politician, for he always acts the politician 
with the wisdom of astatesman.’’ Approachin 
a street crossing, Mr. CARLYLE suddenly stoppe 
“and, stooping down, picked something out o 
the mud, at the risk of being run over by one of 
the many carriages in the street. With his bare 
hands he brushed the mud off, and placed the 
white substance in a clean spot on the curb- 
stone. ‘That,’ he said, in a tone as sweet and 
in words as beautiful as I have ever heard, ‘is 
only a crust of bread. Yet I was taught by my 
mother never to waste, and above all, bread, 
more precious than gold, the substance that is 
the same to the body that the mind is to the 
soul. I am sure the little sparrow or a hungr 
dog will get nourishment from that bit of bread.’”” 

—An English oddity, the Rev. Mr. Hawker, 
has just died, at the age of seventy. He wasa 
fine scholar, and took honors at Oxford. Forty 
years ago he was appointed vicar of Morwen- 
stow, the most northerly parish in Cornwall, a 
wild district exposed to the whole force of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In this retirement he devoted 
himself to archrology and poetry. In 1840 he 
published Ecclesia, in 1846 Echoes from Old Corn- 
wall, in 1864 The Quest of the Sangreal, and in 1869 
he collected his spirited and popular Cornish 

He was, says the London Academy, a 
person of great eccentricity and individuality of 
manner. very day he might be seen spay 
his cows down the cliffs of Morwenstow, or 8. 
Morwenna, as he chose to call it, and re-ascend- 
ing in their rear, helping himself up the steep 
ascent by holding on to the tail of the hinder- 
most, his tall, spare figure arrayed, as always, in 
cassock and college cap. It is understood that 
Mr. HawKER first introduced to the attention 
of Mr. Tennyson the Arthurian legends of the 
Cornish coast, and his own poems of this class 
are as independent of the Laureate’s influence 
as Mr. Morris’s are. But it is by his vigorous 
and beautiful ballads that he will be remembered 
in literature. 

—Artists in Europe have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the reward of their labors. Never 
in London have the prices obtained during the 
last few months been excelled. J. and A. Born’s 
‘“* Abraham with Hagar and Ishmael,” a painting 
only a foot square, realized £4725, the largest 
sum ever given for a foreign work in an auction- 
room, while a Frits brought £4567, the highest 
sum ever paid at a sale for a work by a living 
artist. The sum of £7350, paid by Mr. Acnrew, 
at the MANLEy sale, for TURNER’s ‘Grand Ca- 
nal,’ is the highest price that has ever been 
given in an auction - room—GAINSBOROUGH’S 
“Three Sisters,’”’ sold in 1872 for £6300, coming 
second in the list. This year Frirn’s ‘‘ Before 
Dinner at Boswell’s” brought a high 7, 
£3950; Miiiais’s ‘“Jephthah,”’ £3950; and ‘Chill 
October,’”’ £3255; LanpsrEr’s ‘‘ Deer ol 
£3045 (sold in 1852 for £682); D. Cox’s “ Hay 
Field,’’ £2950 (for which Cox received fifty guin- 
eas—a sum which so delighted him that he pre- 
sented the purchaser with a second drawing 
gratis); TurNER’s “River Maas,’’ £2625; Lin- 
NELL’s “‘Last Gleam,” £2625 (for which the 
artist received £300); Sir JosHua REYNOLDs’s 
“Countess of Bellamont,’’ £2520; CoLLrins’s 
“Skittle Players,’’ £2415 (sold in 1856 for £1200) ; 
Cotuins’s “ Fisherman’s Return,” £2360; and 
LaNDsEER’s “St. Bernard Dogs,” £2257. Next 
to the Borus’ “ Abraham,” the chief prices for 
foreign works were VAN DE VELDE’s “‘ Pastoral 
Scene,” £4515 (bought by Mr. Brepgi for 
£700); Mreris’s “ Enamored Cavalier,” £4300 ; 
and Hossema’s “River Scene,” £3225. The 
Manley Hall sale realized £150,000; the QuILTER, 
£71,000; the Brepet, £48,000; and the Leap, 
£32,000. At the BrepgL sale thirty works 
brought £1000 each, while nineteen pictures at 
the Wanpei sale sold for £42,000. 
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Design for Lambrequin. 
Darned Netting. 


‘Tis design is suitable for trim- 
ming curtains and hangings. Work 
the foundation in straight netting with 
medium-sized cotton or coarse thread, 
and darn the white parts of the design 
in point de toile with cotton twist or 
glazed cotton. 


Bridal and other Toilettes 

and Girl’s Suit, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Gros Gratn Bripat Tor- 
tutte. ‘This dress of white gros 
grain is trimmed with bows of the 
material, white-lace, and folds of sat- 
in. ‘The fraise and under-sleeves are 
of pleated silk tulle, and the veil is 
of silk tulle also. Wreath of orange 
blossoms. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Sirx Dress. 
The skirt of this brown silk dress is 
trimmed with pleated ruffles of the 
material. ‘The sleeveless jacket is of 
brown velvet, and the fraise and un- 
der-sleeves are of pleated crépe lisse. 

Fig. 3.—Famrte Brivat Tor 
Lette. ‘The trimming for this dress 
of white faille consists of ruffles and 
bows of the material, folds of satin, 
and silk fringe. The veil, chemisette, 
and fraise are of silk tulle, and the 
under-sleeves are of lace. The wreath 
is composed of orange blossoms and 
leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Povutt pr Sor Bripar 
Torterte. This dress is made of 
white poult de soie. The trimming 
consists of ruffles and folds of the ma- 
terial, white lace, and sprays of orange 
blossoms. Fraise and under-sleeves 
of crépe lisse and veil of silk tulle. 
Wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt From 8 
ro 10 Years oup. The skirt is made 
of blue linen, and the over-skirt and 
waist are of white and blue striped 
pereale, trimmed with a side-pleated 
ruffle. Collar of fine linen. 





AN EASY WAY TO DYE KID GLOVES. 


CCORDING to Reiman’s Journal of Dyeing, gloves may be dyed 
of various colors without difficulty, any lady being able to dye her 


soiled gloves with little expense, 


For black, let the gloves be brushed first with alcohol, then dried, and 
brushed again with a decoction of logwood. When this is dry, repeat 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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the logwood wash, and after ten minutes, or longer, let them be dipped grain, 


into a weak solution of green vitriol. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Bripat 
TorLerte, 


If the color is not a jet black, a 


Fig. 2.—Brown Sirk Dress. Fig. 3.—Fartte Bripar Toierts. 


Fies. 1-5.—BRIDAL AND OTHER TOILETTES AND GIRL’S SUIT. 
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Fig. 2.—F atte Bripat Torverrte. 
sists of a skirt and waist; the latter is trimmed with folds and fringe. 
The fraise and under-sleeves are made of lace. 
wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 3.—Suir ror Girt From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 4.—Poutt pe Sore Bripat TorLerte. 


Fig. 4.—Pou.t pe Sore Bripar Tolerre. 


[OctosER 9, 1875. 
little fustic or quercitron may be add- 
ed to the logwood, and that will make 
it satisfactory. Nitrate of iron will 
answer in place of the green vitriol. 
When the gloves begin to dry they 
are to be rubbed with some fine olive- 
oil and French chalk, and then placed 
between flannels and pressed under 
weights, the oiling and pressing being 
repeated until they become soft and 
glossy. None of the coloring material 
should be allowed to reach the inside. 

For brown, use a decoction of fus- 
tic, Brazil-wood, and logwood, with 
some alum, brushed on in like man- 
ner. The shade of brown may be 
regulated by varying the proportions 
of these ingredients. ‘To darken the 
color, a very small quantity of the 
green vitriol may be used. 

ed, or garnet shades: use cochi- 
neal, with a little chloride of tin, and 
oxalic acid. This may be varied and 
deepened by adding a little logwood. 

For grays, a decoction of sumac, 
and afterward treated with a very 
weak solution of the green vitriol, 
greenish-gray being obtained By the 
addition of fustic and logwood to the 
sumac, 

For other fancy shades use the ani- 
line colors in solution, simply brush- 
ing them on with a sponge. The 
blue-black tinge may be given to black 
gloves by washing them off with am- 
monia after the dyeing. The stitch- 
ing on the backs may be preserved in 
the original white by coating it with 
flour paste having some tallow melted 
in it before beginning the coloring. 
Afterward it must be carefully scraped 
off and brushed with ammonia. 





Bridal Toilettes and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on page 653. 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Grru rrom 4 
To 6 Years OLp. This dress of black 
velvet is trimmed with a ruche of silk. 
The blouse with long sleeves is made 
of nansook, and the sash is of blue 
faille ribbon. 

This dress of white faille con- 


Silk tulle veil, and 


The dress 


is made of brown cashmere, and the sleeveless jacket is of brown gros 


The trimming for 
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Fig. 5.—Dress ror Giru 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
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ASKING. 


He stole from my bodice a rose; 
My cheek was its color the while; 
But, ah, the sly rogue! he well knows, 
Had he ask’d it, I must have said no. 


He snatch'd from my lips a soft kiss; 
I tried at a frown—'twas a smile; 
For, ah, the sly rogue! he knows this, 
Had he ask'd it, I must have said no. 


That ‘‘ asking” in love’s a mistake; 
It puts one in mind to refuse; 
"Tis best not to ask, but to take; 
For it saves one the need to say no. 
Yet, stay—this is folly I’ve said ; 
Some things should be ask'd if desired: 
My rogue hopes my promise to wed; 
When he asks me, I will not say no. 
Mary Cowpren CLARKE. 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “‘ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 








CHAPTER XXXV. 


* Eusébe avait déposé sa volonté sur l’étagére de sa 
maitresse, parmi d'autres chinoiseries.” 


Lorp Eartswoop calls at the pretty little 
house in Kensington Gore the morning after his 
arrival in London. He is quite aware that the 
proprieties demand a certain delay before his 
union with Myra, but he wants to have the ques- 
tion settled on the lady's part with as little loss 
of time as possible. 

** Let me once know how I stand, and I can 
go to Scotland, and knock about very comfort- 
ably for the winter,” he tells himself; ‘‘or I 
shouldn’t mind a cruise in the Mediterranean 
with old Shlooker. Jolly old bird on board a 

acht is old Shlooker ; knows the ropes, and can 

eep a fellow amused ; smokes like a furnace, 
can take the tiller occasionally, and can cook 
an omelet or an Irish stew, and plays écarté bet- 
ter than any man I know—excellent company, 
Shlooker. Yes; I could be quite happy in my 
mind for the next six months, if I knew that 
Myra would have me when the time was up. 
But I must have things put square upon that 

int.” ; 

The house in Kensington Gore is wrapped up 
in brown paper like a toy just sent home from 
the toy-shop. The matron in charge informs 
Lord Earlswood that Mrs. Brandreth has gone 
to “‘ Eldenbridge, in Beljum.” 

‘* Bless my soul! when did she go?” 

** About a week ago, Sir; leastways a week 
come Tharsday.” 

This is too elaborate a calculation for his lord- 


* Any body with her?” 

** Nobody but her hown maid, Sir.” 

**Qb,” says Lord Earlswood, turning on his 
heel. ‘* Vexatious, rather,” he says to himself. 
**T detest steamers. Good mind to send down 
to Plymouth for the Argo, and take old Shlooker 
to Belgium. Slow business that though, and I 
want this question settled at once. I suppose I 
must put up with the steamer.” 

A balloon would be more agreeable to Lord 
Earlswood, or a submarine railway, or a patent 
gutta-percha apparatus. It seems to him a hard 
thing that, across the Channel, a man with coal 
mines and a rent-roll can go no faster than a 
mere bagman. 

** What could induce Brandreth to choose such 
a place as Heldenburg for her holidays?” thinks 
his lordship, as he drives to his family solicitor 
to make certain arrangements before starting by 
that evening’s mail. He knows not how long he 
may be away, or where he may go; but if it were 
needful to follow Myra Brandreth over the con- 
tinent of Europe to obtain an answer to that vi- 
tal question he is so eager to ask, he would so 
follow her. The Alps would be no barrier ; the 
Balkan range would not stop him. 

**Such a stoopid place to choose,” he muses ; 
**and she’s been there before too. Never go to 
places where I’ve been before, except Brighton 
or Paris—absolute waste of time. Curious wom- 
an—no accounting for her taste. Likes a thing 
one day, and detests it the next. Hope I shall 
find her in a good temper.” 

That night's steamer carries Lord Earlswood 
to Calais; from Calais a train, with some pre- 
tensions to swiftness, bears him on to Ostend. 
At Ostend he breakfasts and takes a Turkish 
bath, arrays himself in fresh-looking gray home- 
spun, puts two or three pairs of lavender gloves 
in his pocket, sprinkles himself with Ess bouquet, 
and proceeds by the native leisurely train to Hel- 
denburg. 


He remembers his mission to the same place 
two years ago, when he fancied that, as bearer 
of the tidings of Herman Westray’s marriage, he 
should discover the state of Mrs. Brandreth’s feel- 
ings for that gentleman. He had an idea that a 
woman always fainted, or shrieked, or beat the 
carpet with the heels of her boot—like the fa- 
mous Mrs. Pott at Eatanswill—when she heard 
any thing that hurt her feelings. Myra had re- 
ceived his communication with ineffable tranquil- 
lity, had looked him in the face and smiled ; ergo 
she had never cared for the Benedict. Satisfied 
upon this point in some measure, Lord Earlswood 
had been not the less provoked to jealousy by 
these half téte-a-tétes which Herman was per- 
mitted to enjoy in the inner drawing-room at 
Kensington Gore. 2 

Every thing at Heldenburg looks just as it did 
that last time, as Lord Earlswood goes up the 
stone steps that divide the quaint and pictur- 





esque-looking old town from the brand-new white 
houses and green venetians of modern Helden- 
burg. There have been a few more white houses 
added perhaps within the two years. The ter- 
races fronting the sea have grown a little lon- 
ger; sandy foundations for more houses are be- 
ing dug out yonder. Heldenburg has evidently 
prospered, and is prospering. ‘The rabbits are 
driven away from the sandy dunes where they 
did erst disport themselves ; the mussels are get- 
ting as scarce as white-bait. 

Lord Earlswood proceeds straight to the office 
of the hotel, where an intelligent female, in the 
freshest of caps, gives him the information he re- 
quires. Mrs, Brandreth occupies an apartment 
au premier in the last house but one to the right. 

He is not so fortunate as to see Mrs. Bran- 
dreth in the balcony this time, but on reaching the 
first floor finds her servant, who shows him into 
the drawing-room. There isthe same satin-lined 
basket, with the same strip of point-lace on blue 
cambric, or one very like it; there are flowers 
and books and terra cotta statuettes. Ina word, 
the stage is dressed with Myra’s usual taste, but 
Myra herself has a worn and faded look, Lord 
Earlswood thinks, as she enters from the adjoin- 
ing room, dressed in white cashmere—an opaque, 
creamy white—with her hair loosely arranged, 
looking like a picture by Whistler. 

She is not the less beautiful in his eyes for be- 
ing a little ‘‘ off color,” for his passion is at that 
stage, and has long been, when change in the ob- 
ject brings no change in the feeling of the adorer. 
Were she gradually to become hideous, he would 
not know it. 

His coming is not pleasing to her. He can 
see that but too plainly ; and the sense of her 
displeasure stings him, knowing that he has come 
to offer her place and power in the world, with 
his own heart as a make-weight. 

**T’'m afraid you're not overglad to see me,” he 
says; “‘ yet I came over on purpose to see you.” 

**So you did two years ago when you came to 
tell me of Mr. Westray’s marriage,” she answers, 
sinking wearily into a chair by the open window. 
She has the air of being worried, and the hand 
with which she pushes back the loose hair from 
her forehead is faintly tremulous. ‘‘ You have 
a mania for rushing about upon wild-goose chases. 
Have you any tremendous news for me to-day ?” 

**Yes, Myra. My wife is dead, and I ama 
free man. Didn’t you know it?” 

‘*No; I seldom look at the morning papers. 
I suppose I ought to congratulate you, rather 
than condole with you, as your marriage was not 
a happy one.” 

He draws his chair near hers, and looks at her 
earnestly, beseechingly even, a very slave in his 
devotion to her. 

‘* My first marriage was a miserable one. All 
the world knows that, though I believe Lady 
Earlswood was a very good sort of person in her 
own particular style. But it wasn’t my style, 
you see. What is my next marriage to be like, 
Myra ?” 

She laughs nervously. 

‘“*T must refer you to the lady you may hon- 

or by your choice,” she says. ‘‘I would recom- 
mend you to deliberate in your selection. You 
have found your matrimonial chains heavy. 
There can be no hurry for you to fetter yourself 
again.” 
**Come, Myra, you must know that my choice 
was made three years ago; that nothing — not 
even unkindness from the woman I love—could 
alter my feelings on that point. There never 
was but one woman who exercised any influence 
upon my life. There is only one woman who 
can make me happy: and her name is Myra 
Brandreth.” 

** A dream, a delusion!” exclaims Myra, ‘‘ It 
was all very well to build a theatre for me, and 
to get rid of your Sunday afternoons in my draw- 
ing-room, but you never could have meant any 
thing more than that.” 

“TI always meant to make you my wife, if 
Providence ever gave me the opportunity. Don’t 
tell me that you can have the heart to refuse me, 
Myra, now the chance has come. Don’t tell me 
that you haven’t known of my love all along.” 

**You are a faithful, devoted creature,” ex- 
claims Myra, looking at him with a touch of gen- 
uine admiration. ‘‘And I wish I were better 
worthy of such generous affection. But I never 
have been worthy of an honest man’s love at the 
hour it was offered to me. True love passed me 
by once, and might have been mine, but I let it 
go.” 


She has risen from her seat by the window, 
and is walking slowly up and down the room, 
deeply thoughtful. 

“Myra, make me happy. I only want your 
answer, your promise to be my wife, and then I'll 
go to Scotland or somewhere, and won’t worry 
you with my society for the next six months, if 
you like.” 

** And you would make me a peeres=!” she ex- 
claims, turning her kindling eyes upon him, her 
face, so wan before, lighted with excitement. 
**You would place me above the women who 
have held themselves aloof from me, and looked 
at me in the Park as if my presence among them 
was an impertinence! You would give me a pal- 
ace in London, and three or four country-seats, 
and all the pageantry of fashionable life! You 
would set me abreast with the mightiest in the 
land! You would do all this for me—you, Lord 
Earlswood, to whom I have never been particu- 
larly civil!” 

** There is nothing I possess in this world that 
I value for its own sake half so much as for the 

wer to give it to you,” said his lordship, deep- 

iy moved. ‘‘'There never was a woman so fit to 
bea meg 
‘If a good fairy had offered me this gift years 
ago at Colehaven, when I was an ambitious girl, 
how gladly I should have accepted it! All good 
things come to me, but at the wrong time. Fate 
and the hour are never propitious.” 





** Myra, your answer is-yes, is it not ?” demands 
Lord Earlswood, anxiously. 

‘* My answer is no,” she replies. ‘I am grate- 
ful for your generous offer. It would suit my 
humor well to be a , and trample upon 
the necks of a few women I know. I feel some- 
times as if I had been born for place and power 
in the world. But there is something better. 
Yes, true love is better; and, unhappily, I do not 
love you.” 

‘* T—I never expected that,” falters Lord Earls- 
wood. ‘‘I don’t ask you to love me—not at first. 
I couldn’t take such a liberty. But if you will 
only tolerate me, to begin with, you might come 
in time to find me not—utterly detestable; and 
eventually you might be rather fond of me. I 
should be so proud of you. I should try so hard 
to make your life happy.” 

**You are the most generous of men, and I 
should be—yes, I believe I should be positively 
happy as your wife, if—” 

“Tf what, Myra?” he cries, eagerly, as she hes- 
itates. Hope dawns upon him again. 

“*If I had not a brighter dream, a fairer hope,” 
she answers, with a far-away look. 

‘*Dreams and hopes are, in a general way, 
rubbish,” he says. ‘‘I offer you fifty thousand 
a year and a coronet. That’s a tangible pro- 


**T can not forego my dream.” 

** And, after I have been your slave for three 
years, you will send me away hopeless ?” he re- 
monstrates, with a dismal countenance. ‘‘ Re- 
member, Myra, I shall be done for if you refuse 
me. It'll be a case of moral murder; for I shall 
take the quickest possible way of ruining myself 
—financially, if I can—constitutionally, without 
doubt. I shall take to gambling and chloral. I 
dare say when next you hear of me it will be in 
ee announcement of untimely deaths. Good- 

” 

“*Stay one moment, Lord Earlswood,” cries 


'yra. 

““A century, if you like.” 

** Shall I strike a bargain with you ?” 

**Say you'll be my wife in six months from 
to-day.” 

**No; I can’t do that. But if a year hence I 
am still a free woman, you may claim me.” 

“That means that you know you are going to 
marry some one else in the interim,” says his 
lordship, ruefully. 

**T know nothing. My fature is veiled in ob- 
security. But if a year hence my hope is not 
realized, I shall know that it never will be, and I 
shall be free to marry you; and if I can not give 
you my love, at the worst you shall have my 
gratitude and esteem.” 

_ “That is all Task. But a year is such a long 
time.” 

***One London season, a little fishing and 
shooting, and the year is over.” 

‘** Well, I suppose I must be satisfied ; but it’s 


.rather hard upon a fellow.” 


He pleads for some time longer, pleads and 
argues with as much eloquence as he can com- 
mand; but Myra is firm as rock, and he ulti- 
mately departs, sorely disappointed, though not 
without hope. 

**You are going back to London immediately, 
I suppose ?” she says, as he is leaving her. 

**Well—not quite; at least, I've not made up 
my mind. Rather a nice hotel here—think I 
shall stay a day or two.” 

Myra’s face clouds a little at this. Lord Earls- 
wi sees the shadow, and is all the more bent 
upon remaining. That other fellow whom she 
loves must be here, thinks his lordship, and he 
may find out the mystery of her hopes and 
dreams, if he exercises his powers of observa- 
tion. 

‘*T fancy you'll be tired of Heldenburg in a 
couple of hours,” says Myra. 

“Not if you'll allow me to look in for an hour 
or so in the evening.” 

Positive affliction expresses itself with painful 
distinctness in Mrs. Brandreth’s countenance. 

**Oh, if you have nothing better to do with 
yourself, I suppose you must come,” she says, 
wearily ; *‘ but I warn you that I shall be dismal 
company. Last season’s incessant work almost 
wore me out. I am but half alive, and came 
here to vegetate.” 

**T’'ll come and vegetate with you for a little. 
I wouldn’t much mind being one of two zoophytes 
sticking side by side to a rock, provided you were 
the other one,” replies his lordship; and, with a 
languid shake-hands, they part. 

Lord Earlswood has so sedulously trained his 
countenance to an ay ene of gentleman-like 
vacuity that, though he loves to distraction, his 
features portray only indifference. He has but 
one look—a look which he would carry with him 
to the hymeneal altar, or the block. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“From that day forth, in Peace and joyous Bliss 

be lived together long without debate ; 

Ne private Jarre, ne spite of Enemi 

Could shake the safe assurance of their state.” 

Once having looked into his wife’s true eyes, 
once having held her to his troubled heart, there 
is no more possibility of doubt for Herman West- 
ray. It was only while he kept himself resolute- 
ly aloof from her that he could think her changed ; 
that he could believe, as he has believed, that fair 
and perfect form a whited sepulchre, concealing 
inward pollution. Confidence, love, sympathy, 
all life’s sweetest things, have returned to Herman 
and Editha, and they discuss the future with hon- 
est, friendly Dewrance, happy and hopeful once 
again, seated side by side, looking out at the opal 
sea, and the bathers in their many-colored rai- 
ment, and the blue smiling sky, and feeling the 
universe in harmony with their own hearts once 
again. And what of theirtroubles? That dread- 
ful man in possession, for instance? That bill 
of sale, which means annihilation of their pretty 





home? These are but ciphers in the sum of life 
when that mighty total Love appears on the right 
side of the ledger. 

It is settled in friendly counsel that Editha 
shall go back to England by this evening’s boat, 
escorted by Mr. Dewrance. They will proceed 
straight to Roehampton, pick up nurse and baby, 
and then travel to Lochwithian, where Mrs. West- 
ray is to remain safely lodged beneath the pater- 
nal roof-tree, while Herman gets through his dif- 
ficulties, and sells off his furniture as advanta- 
geously as he can in liquidation of that luckless 
bill of sale. 

**Do you know much of the man who holds 
it?” asks Dewrance, 

**T don’t know any good of him, except that 
he showed himself rather friendly in his dealings 
with me. He's a sixty-percenter in a general 
way; but he accommodated me on pretty rea- 
sonable terms, taking the bill of sale as his secu- 
rity. Of course I was a fool to go to him, but I 
thought I should right myself in a month or two. 
It was only a temporary expedient.” 

“One of, those temporary expedients which 
mean permanent ruin,” observes the sagacious 
Dewrance. ‘‘I shouldn't wonder if Mr. Lynd- 
hurst had a finger in this bill-of-sale business.” 

Westray’s face darkens. 

“Tt was Lyndhurst who introduced me to the 
money-lender,” he says. 

‘Wheels within wheels. You may be thank- 
ful to have lost no more than your furniture.” 

For sole reply Herman kisses his wife’s hand. 

“Herman,” she says, pleadingly, ‘if you could 
only make up your mind to come down to us 
when your troubles are over, and live at Loch- 
withian for a little while—with papa if you liked 
—or in a cottage of our own if you preferred 
it.” 

**In our own cottage, dearest; we will have 
our own ingle-nook, were it ever so humble. Yes, 
dear, I will live in Wales. I will live wherever 
you can be happiest. I will turn my back on 
this hard, bad world, and live in rustic tranquilli- 
ty with you, and work honestly at my calling, and 
write for posterity.” 

**Oh, come now, don’t be too ambitious,” ex- 
postulates Dewrance; ‘‘you must write books 
that will sell: books written for the future are 
rarely popular in the present. And they don’t 
always reach the future either. They're like the 
drift people: we know precious little about them.” 

Editha talks of that cottage on the slope of the 
hill at Lochwithian, and Herman is charmed with 
her description. He feels that it is in him to lead 
the Wordsworthian life, and think as Wordsworth 
thought, and achieve a new reputation. Perhaps 
every literary man has that yearning for a new 
reputation. Bulwer Lytton had it always, and 
was always winning a new crown unawares. 
Critics and public awarded the prize before they 
recognized the claimant. But it is given to very 
few men thus to succeed. 

It is like a new courtship, this happy hour of 
reconciliation, and Herman and his wife talk of 
the future as if they were planning their honey- 
moon. Between that blissful future and the im- 
mediate present their lies a gulf of parting, but 
Editha tries to ignore that dread abyss. 

** It will not take you very long to settle your 
affairs in London, will it, Herman ?” she asks. 

‘** Not long, dear. I shall-make short work of 
my difficulties, I assure you.” 

‘Why should I not stay at Roehampton till 
all is settled? It would be so much nicer to be 
near you.” 

**Much nicer for me, darling, but you will be 
better off at Lochwithian. I could not bear the 
idea of my wife being in a suburban lodging while 
her home was in process of destruction, hiding, as 
it were, from the eye of the world. The Priory is 
your proper place, dearest, at such a time, or I 
would not banish you. And you will be with 
Rath, remember.” 

** Yes, that is ahappiness. Dear Ruth! Oh, 
Herman, I have sometimes thought lately that 
she is fading from us, that God wi! part me from 
my sister.” 

**My love, there are some people who bear 
the seal of eternal youth. Your sister is one 
whé seems hardly meant to grow old in this 
world.” 

The thonght of that threatened loss saddens 
Editha in the midst of her happiness, and Dew- 
rance is glad to break in upon the conversation 
with some practical remark about Bradshaw and 
the Radnorshire trains. 

It has been agreed between Mr. Westray and 
the curate that Herman is to stay at Ostend, and 
do his best to discover the sender of the telegram. 
Should he require farther aid from Dewrance, that 
faithful friend will return at his summons; but 
this seems unlikely. Editha knows why her hus- 
band is remaining, and approves ; there is perfect 
confidence between them now. 

The afternoon wears away—too fast for these 
reunited lovers. They go for a walk with Dew- 
rance, who knows Ostend by heart, and shows 
them the old churches, and holds forth upon ec- 
clesiastical architectare and Flemish art, while 
Herman and his wife stand side by side in the 
dusky aisle, thinking more of each other than of 
those angular Madonnas with high cheek-bones 
and closely plaited auburn hair, florid Netherland- 
ish complexions, and draperies whose" glowing 
crimsons and vivid blues time has not faded, or 
sun bleached, or mildew tarnished. 

A peaceful day—with a touch of sadness, for 
they are so soon to part, but with a deep sense of 
recovered happiness—a day which hangs a little 
heavily for Dewrance, but for these two is so swift 
to pass away. Evening comes, and they are 


standing on the lamp-lit quay ; a few last, loving 
words, a tender pressure of the hand, a clamor- 
ous bell ringing greedily, as if it grudged them 
the sweet sadness of parting, and they are di- 
vided. The boat dips and plunges. The lights 
of the town begin to bob up and down. Dew- 
rance draws Editha’s shawl round her as the au- 
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tumn wind blows keenly across the sandy dunes, 
and Herman is left behind. Editha’s eyes grow 
dim with tears. 

+¢ How glad baby will be to see you!” says that 
judicious Dewrance. ‘‘I suppose he has grown 
ever so much since I saw him last.” 

Mrs. Westray brightens and begins to talk 
about baby, and, cheered by this conversation, de- 
scends by-and-by to the cabin, where she sleeps 
peacefully to the ocean lullaby; the first peace- 
ful slumber she has known since she left Roe- 
hampton at the bidding of that false summons. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorresronpDent. ] 
“The Species” re-established.—The Advantage of 

Unanimity in a Jury.—How to treat the Circulars 

of Money-Lenders.—Jew Converts. 

APTAIN WEBB (who is, in fact, no cap- 

tain, but the mate of a merchantman) has 
swum the Channel. I hope we shall now hear 
no more rubbish about ‘‘ deterioration of the spe- 
cies,” and loss of animal vigor through the cul- 
tivation of the intellect. We are not so very 
feeble, after all; and I don’t believe our ances- 
tors were so very strong as is represented by 
those whose only quota toward the advance of 
civilization is to abuse the present in favor of 
the past. At all events, the ancients never ac- 
complished such a feat as this modern man has 
done, and certainly he can not be accused of 
artificial aids, since he did it in puris natufalibus 
—without a rag upon him. When Lord Byron 
swam the Hellespont, men prided themselves that 
even in their day there should be a man to rival 
Leander of old. But here is a man in our day 
who, without any help beyond a cup of hot cof- 
fee, has crossed a piece of water far more swift, 
and more than twenty times as broad. He was 
nearly two-and-twenty hours in the water, and 
though exhausted to the last degree, never held 
his hand out for help till his feet touched land. 
Once only he cried out, being stung, as he im- 
agined, by a jelly-fish ; he seemed to yearn for 
company, and for the last mile a young fellow 
jumped out of the boat in attendance, and swam 
with him to afford encouragement. ‘The feat, 
of course, unlike that of Captain Boyton, can be 
of no sort of practical use ; but if it only stops 
the mouths of those who are always giorying 
over the decadence of the human race, Captain 
Webb will be a benefactor of his species. All 
Tuesday, August 24, from noon to midnight, and 
from midnight to almost noon the next day, this 
hero was battling, with no other arms than na- 
ture gave him, with wind and tide; and toward 
the last there was too much of both. There is 
absolutely nothing for detraction to take hold of 
in this performance, though it will, of course, be 
said that but for that cup of hot coffee the whole 
thing would have been a failure. For my part, 
I utterly disbelieved in the feasibility of such an 
undertaking, and confess to having been wrong 
in my judgment of what man’s strength is capa- 
ble. But he did have a fine night, you know ; 
and there was the hot coffee, and perhaps that 
sting from the jelly-fish urged him on a little. 

The jury which met to decide the cause of 

death of those who were run down in the Mistle- 
toe by the Alberta have been discharged without 
coming to a decision, there being no chance of 
their unanimous agreement. But the verdict 
of the yachting world, which is likely to know 
more about the matter, has been given in every 
club-house on our coast unhesitatingly enough. 
The case was one of manslaughter ; and wheth- 
er in the end that conclusion be legally arrived 
at or not, it is certain that the royal yacht will 
never again travel at the rate of eighteen miles 
an hour down a Channel almost as crowded with 
yachts as Fleet Street with wheeled conveyances. 
I am informed, on good authority, that edeven of 
the jury were for a verdict of ‘* manslaughter,” 
and that nothing but the necessity of unanimity 
saved the officers of the Queen’s yacht from a 
jail. 
’ I am sorry to say that the intended ride of 
Mr. Nairn, the bicyclist, from Vienna to Paris, 
had to be postponed in consequence of the break- 
ing down of his two-wheeled steed after he had 
proceeded fifty miles from the former city, and 
of his finding no blacksmith skilled enough to 
mend it. 

I see that ‘‘ Garibaldi’s wife, the mother of his 
children Manlio and Clelia,” is reported to have 
just died at Caprera. This must be, then, his 
third wife; for his first, as I have always under- 
stood, found death at Austrian hands, and from 
his second, to whom another sort of romance is 
attached, he parted, comparatively late in life, 
at the church door, 

The attacks of the World upon the money- 
lending fraternity have by no means, it appears, 
damped their ardor ; they beset under-graduates 
at the university and young officers in the army 
with their insidious offers of assistance as much 
as ever. The latter, however, whose eyes have 
been of late pulled open to the folly of having 
any thing to do with such folks, have adopted 
an ingenious means of annoying their enemies. 
A, an officer, gets circulars from X and Y, both 
money-lenders ; instead of returning X’s circular 
to him unpaid, as was formerly done (only now 
X has become too wily, and declines to take it 
from the postman), he sends X’s circular unpaid 
to Y. Y declines to take it in, and it is opened 
by the Post-office authorities, who, finding it 
emanates from X, and (as it seems) is unpaid, 
compel him to pay double postage. 

Besides money-lending, the Jews drive a pret- 
ty good trade in pretending to be converted to 
Christianity. It is calculated that our Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews converts but two 
in the year, at a cost of about £10,000, or £5000 
apiece. The other day a Jew came to a distin- 

guished London clergyman, protesting that he 





had been convinced of the error of his ways by 
the writings of St. Paul, and seeking admission 
into the Church of England. At first the good 
clergyman was delighted; so was one of the 
church-wardens ; and so was the leading person- 
age in the parish. Only each had the wisdom 
to agree not to give the man money without con- 
sulting the others. So when the time came for 
him to ask for it (which it did, you may be sure, 
before the day of his public conversion), each re- 
ferred him to the other, promising the money re- 
quired upon the condition only of the three being 
unanimous. ‘‘ Ah,” said he, ‘‘ you Christians 
will starve the poor Jew among you. You are 
very wise by yourselves, but when you come to 
consult you are as the nether millstone. You 
remind me of the pancake in the rabbi’s story.” 
The clergyman expressed a desire to hear this 
Eastern tale, and the man told it. 

‘* A certain rich man was tended by a friend, 
who was always with him when the doctor came. 
‘May the patient have an egg?’ inquired the 
friend. 

“** Yes, he may have an egg,’ said the doctor. 

*** May he have milk ?’ 

** Yes, he may have milk.’ 

*** May he have flour ?’ 

** Yes, he may have flour.’ 

** Now when the doctor came again the patient 
was dead. 

‘* What have you been giving him ?’ asked he. 

*** Only a pancake.’ 

**¢ Ah, that killed him.’ 

**¢ And you said he might have egg and flour 
and milk, which make a pancake!’ 

“* So it is with you Christians ; you are all very 
well alone, but together you are very bad for the 
poor Jew.” 

The clergyman was pleased with this parable, 
and rather touched by it, until evidence turned 
up which proved this particular Israelite to have 
been converted to Christianity exactly seventeen 
times. 

It is not true, as has been publicly asserted, 
that the Queen sent an autograph letter to Miss 
Dickinson, expressing her sympathy and re- 
questing her photograph, but there is no doubt 
that it was to her Majesty that it is owing that 
Colonel Valentine Baker has not been permitted 
to sell his commission, but has forfeited the whole 
price of it, £4500. I see that in America this 
case is spoken of as illustrating the even-handed- 
ness of British justice, but it has failed to give 
satisfaction at home; this even-handedness is, 
however, the thing upon which we pique our- 
selves above every thing, so much so that the 
mere suspicion of a failure of it—though utterly 
ungrounded—was sufficient to set the Tichborne 
agitation afloat. R. Kemaczez, of London, 








HOW TO KEEP PLANTS FROM 
YEAR TO YEAR. 


NE of our subscribers propounds this ques- 
tion, without stating what kinds of plants 
she desires to keep over. We presume, howev- 
er, that she means such plants as are known as 
bedding-out plants, or those which are grown in 
pots during the winter season, and planted out 
in May or June for summer blooming. Annu- 
als, or plants which naturally live but one year, 
can not, of course, be kept over; only those 
which are perennial can be thus treated, and 
many of these are bulbs, with which we will be- 
gin our instructions. 

The time for taking these up is directly after 
the first frost has killed the tops, choosing a 
bright sunny day to do so; after they are taken 
up, leave them exposed to the sun and wind to 
dry them until evening; shake off any soil that 
May remain on them, and place them where 
there is no danger of their becoming frosted 
during the night, exposing them the next day 
again to sun and air, and repeating the opera- 
tion for three or four days, but carefully avoid- 
ing their getting the least frosted; or they may 
be placed on the floor of a light, airy room for a 
week. The bulbs of the tuberose never flower 
the second time, therefore those which have 
bloomed may as well be thrown away at once, but 
take off the offsets or young bulbs for planting 
next year. They will not bloom the first year, 
but must be grown in beds by themselves one 
season to make blooming bulbs for the next year; 
hence the florists always have a large stock of 
them coming forward in this way. Tuberose 
roots must be kept in a dry, warm room; if 
kept in a cold, damp cellar, although they may- 
not be frosted, yet the flower stem formed in the 
bulb will be destroyed. Tiger-flowers and cala- 
diums require the same treatment, but should not 
be kept quite so warm; they must, however, be 
kept perfectly dry, or they will mould and decay. 
Gladioluses, after being well dried, may be put 
in baskets and hung up in a dry cellar free from 
frost; they are the better for not being kept too 
warm and dry. Dahlias, cannas (Indian shot), 
and erythrynas can be kept in a cool cellar free 
from frost, being careful not to pile them up one 
on the other. ‘The last two should not have the 
earth much shaken off them, and should have 
some dry moss packed round them to prevent 
them overdrying. Never use straw, hay, or any 
material liable to mould, for this purpose. 

Scarlet and zonale geraniums may be taken 
up after the first white frost, the soft shoots 
pruned back to firm wood, and the earth all 
shaken off the roots; the plants are to be tied 
up in bunches of two, three, or four plants each, 
according to size, the roots enveloped in dried 
moss neatly tied on, and then hung up, tops down- 
ward, on nails driven into the walls or beams of 
the cellar. They will keep in this way until 
spring, and when planted out will bloom earlier 
and more freely than young plants which have 
been grown in the greenhouse all winter. Or 
they may be taken up from the middle to the 
end of September, potted, and kept as house 





plants during the winter. Rose-scented, nut- 
meg-scented, or any other shrubby pelargoniums, 
or geraniums, as they are called, should be taken 
up at the same time, potted, and kept as house 
plants. Bouvardias, begonias, heliotropes, age- 
ratums, vincas, callas, double petunias, alternan- 
theras, fuchsias, sedums, and echeverias should 
be taken up and potted before the middle of Sep- 
tember. Verbenas, carnations, abutilons, lan- 
tanas, feverfews, artemisias, Neapolitan violets, 
and roses may be left out until the first week in 
October, when they also must be taken up and 
potted, the roses being kept in a cool cellar un- 
til February or March, when they may be brought 
into the sitting-room. Lemon verbenas may 
also be left out until October; when taken up, 
cut off all the unripe wood, and when potted, keep 
them in a cool cellar. They are deciduous, and 
will lose their leaves in winter under any treat- 
ment. 

Salvias, coleus, and achyranthes are so tender 
that as a general rule it is hardly worth while to 
take them up. It is better to make some cut- 
tings of them early in September, and keep them 
in the cutting pots in a warm room until spring, 
keeping them rather dry during the winter. 

After the plants are taken up and potted, they 
should be placed in a cold frame under sashes, 
shading them from ten o'clock in the morning 
until four o’clock in the evening, giving air dur- 
ing the night if it is not frosty, and keeping them 
in the frame until the increasing chilliness of the 
atmosphere makes it necessary to bring them 
into the house. While in the frame they should 
be moderately watered, and occasionally sprinkled 
overhead, the object being to keep them in a moist 
atmosphere until they make fresh roots ; but they 
must not be kept so moist and close as to cause 
damping off or mouldiness. All shrubby plants, 
such as fuchsias, lantanas, and abutilons, should 
be pruned back somewhat; but any greenhouse 
hard-wooded plants, such as camellias, azaleas, 
oranges, etc., must be left unpruned, as, if cut 
back, the flowering wood would be destroyed. If 
the convenience of a cold frame is not to be had, 
the plants should, when potted, be placed in the 
shade of a fence or of the house for two or three 
weeks, until they make fresh roots. Under the 
shade of trees is not a very suitable place for 
them, as the wind, which at that season of the 
year is apt to be drying, draws through under 
the trees and causes the plants to wilt too much. 

We have supposed that our subscriber has not 
the luxury of a small greenhouse, and have there- 
fore given our advice so as to enable her to keep 
the plants in a dwelling-house. But in no in- 
stance should the temperature be above fifty de- 
grees at night or below forty-five degrees, allow- 
ing an additional ten or fifteen degrees during 
the day, according as the day is bright or not, 
always remembering that neither much heat nor 
moisture must be given in the absence of light. 
This is one of the principal secrets in the suc- 
cessful growing of plants. As the days length- 
en, and consequently there is more sunlight, the 
heat and moisture may be increased. When 
plants in a dormant state, such as lemon ver- 
bena, pomegranates, lagerstroemia, etc., are win- 
tered in a cellar, they should be kept in the dark, 
and but very little water supplied, as they are 
only kept—or ought to be kept—in a tempera- 
ture of thirty-five or thirty-eight degrees. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Herzegovinian insurrection has awaken- 
ed a very general interest in a people and a 
country which for a long time have attracted 
comparatively little attention outside of Tur- 
key. Herzegovina, having an area of nearly 6500 
square miles, and a population of nearly 300,000, 
is situated in the northwestern part of Turkey, 
separated from the Adriatic Sea by a strip of 
land belonging to Dalmatia. About 180,000 of 
the people belong to the Greek Church, and the 
remainder are Catholics and Mohammedans. The 
country was conquered by the Turks about the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. The 
immediate cause of the recent revolt was op- 
— taxation. This year the exactions were 
neavier than usual, but the people were less able 
to make payment, and they were driven by their 
distress into bold and open resistance. erze- 
govina is geographically surrounded by friends 
—Croatia on the north, Bosnia and Servia on 
the east, and Montenegro on the south, while 
the inhabitants of Dalmatia have shown decided 
sympathy with the insurrectionists. Bosnia has 
never been easy under the Turkish yoke, and 
has from time to time revolted; Montenegro, a 
semi-independent state, has always been fore- 
most in strifes against the Turkish power; Ser- 
via, probably the most important of these prov- 
inces, after numerous internal commotions, 
obtained a semi-independent condition about 
1813, and is ruled by a native prince. Although 
at the time of writing this paragraph the Turks 
seem to have regained the control, having dis- 
armed ten thousand insurgents and destroyed 
Nevesigne, the centre of the insurrection, there 
can be little doubt that sooner or later the Turk- 
ish rule will be thrown off. Meanwhile the Sul- 
tan has appointed a Grand Vizier who is a cham- 
pion of absolute government, although assur- 
ances are given that no vexatious oppressive 
acts will be allowed in the name of the govern- 
ment. Unfortunately past experience has taught 
the Herzegovinians that Turkish promises are 
seldom made good; and so there is little reason 
to expect that such assurances will have any 
permanent effect in pacifying those who are im- 
patient under a heavy yoke. 





A fearful storm swept over portions of IIli- 
nois, Iowa, and Wisconsin about September 9, 
doing great damage throughout the country. 
But a terrible disaster, resulting from this tem- 
pest, occurred on Lake Michigan early on the 
morning of September 10. The propeller Zqui- 
nox, laden with salt, and towing the schooner 
Emma EF. Wayes, was overtaken by the storm, 
and sunk almost instantly. There were twenty- 
two persons on board—the captain, the crew, 
and two passengers, both young girls, the daugh- 
ter and the granddaughter of the captain. All 





were lost but Reuben Burr, the helmsman, who 
was picked up after floating thirty-one hours on 
the pilot-house of the wreck. The night was 
intensely dark and the storm raging violently, 
when the captain of the schooner heard a voice 
from the propeller shouting, ‘‘ Cut off your line.” 
The connecting line was scarcely severed when 
the unfortunate Zquinor was seen by the light- 
ning flashes to tip and disappear beneath the 
hissing waters. The propeller is said to have 
been old and rated low in point of safety, and 
also to have been overloaded. 





The experiment of shipping peaches to En- 
gland has for this time proved a failure; but it 
does not appear that the plan itself was a fail- 
ure, but that it was not fully carried out. The 
steamer Ohio sailed from Philadelphia with 2450 
erates of peaches, sent out under a refrigeratin 
process as a test. But the ice taken was insuf- 
ficient, and the supply gave out three days after 
sailing. Every effort was made to keep the fruit 
cool by means of the blowers; but decay soon 
commenced, and when the vessel arrived in Liv- 
erpool not over twenty bushels out of the 2450 
crates were fit for use, and even those were 
specked. 





The registry department is one of the great 
conveniences of our Post-office system. A reg- 
istered letter is safer than the ordinary letter, 
because it is entered in a record book, sealed up 
in a special envelope, a receipt for it is taken of 
every agent or postmaster who receives it, and 
it is committed to the personal custody of the 
mail agent, instead of being put into the mail 
bag. 





It seems necessary for an artist to die in order 
that the true value of his productions may be 
known. Turner’s great painting, ‘The Grand 
Canal,” which brought him $1500, was sold a 
short time ago for $36,750. 





Rapid transit looks not far in the distance. 
The commissioners appointed to decide the dif- 
ficult question of route in their recent report 
have substantially adopted the routes of the 
Gilbert and the Greenwich Street Elevated com- 
panies. Different limits of time are fixed for 
the completion of the various parts of the chain 
of roads. The routes combined make a belt 
around the city, with two lines running nearly 
through the centre, and minor branches. Of 
course numerous objections will be raised against 
the decision of the commissioners—such would 
be the case, no matter what route was selected— 
and numerous other difficulties must be over- 
come. But there is reason to believe that in the 
course of a couple of years it will be possible to 
travel through our great city easily and swiftly. 





An exchange complains that children are sent 
to school too young, and study too much out of 
school hours. It says: 

“When the doors of the school-house close in the 
afternoon upon the school-children, they should liter- 
ally close out from them all that pertains to school 
until the opening next morning. A teacher should be 
a teacher, not simply a mere hearer of recitations. Les- 
sons should be learned and taught at school, never at 
home.” 





A timely hint is given in a San Francisco pa- 
per in regard to the poisonous vegetable slime 
which rapidly accumulates in water tanks. The 
following incident carries its own moral: A 
gentleman in San Francisco was recently pros- 
trated by typhoid fever, caused, as investigation 
by his physician proved, by putrid water from 
the tank on the roof of his house. A heavy de- 
posit of the green vegetable slime which so rap- 
idly accumulates in all of these tanks was found 
in this case. The gentleman’s doctor informed 
him that he had previously attended several 
eases of typhoid fever produced in the same 
way. These tanks are frequently not cleaned 
out for years, and are then found to be lined on 
the sides and covered on the top with this poi- 
sonous substance. Tanks should be cleaned out 
often; and a few pounds of clean charcoal, in a 
net bag, put into them, tends to check vegetable 
decomposition. 





During the month of August, 1875, 8558 immi- 
grants arrived at the port of New York. During 
August, 1874, there were 15,427 arrivals at the 
same port. 





The steamer Moravian recently collided with 
an iceberg in a dense fog. She experienced a 
heavy shock, but there was no panic among 
either crew or passengers. The crew took sta- 
tions which had been assigned them in case of 
danger, the boats were made ready, and the pas- 
sengers quietly called on deck. Then an exam- 
ination of the ship was made, and it was found 
that it had sustained no fatal injury. But with 
such cool courage and good arrangements, had 
the steamer been seriously damaged, it is prob- 
able that all on board could have embarked in 
the boats in perfect safety. 





More general care in the administration of 
medicines and in the arrangements of a sick- 
room seems to be imperatively demanded. Cas- 
ualties are frequently occurring from careless- 
ness, inaccuracy, or ignorance in regard to med- 
icines. Two instances of this kind have recently 
occurred in England. Lady Cottesloe, a sufferer 
from rheumatism, had been ordered by her phy- 
sician a medicine for internal use and a lotion 
for outward application. One day she poured 
out some of the lotion by mistake for the medi- 
cine, and swallowed it. In spite of all possible 
medical assistance, she died two days afterward. 
An infant died in Exeter, England, not long ago, 
under conditions that indicated poison as the 
cause, and an inquest was held. he coroner’s 
certificate was as follows: ‘‘ Congestion of the 
lungs, accelerated by an overdose of opium, in- 
nocently administered by her mother from a 
modern tea-spoon containing two drams, instead 
of from a tea-spoon of older date containing one 
dram.”’ A tea-spoon is not an accurate meas- 
ure. A modern tea-spoon will hold nearly twice 
as much as an old-fashioned one of a quarter or 
half a century ago, and physicians would be wise 
to prescribe a more definite quantity of medicine 
than a ‘“‘tea-spoonful.’’ Medicine bottles should 
be carefully arranged in the sick-room, and those 
containing poisonous drugs should not only be 
labeled ‘‘ Poison,’’ but by their shape or by some 
other peculiarity should give warning of their 
contents. Taking medicine in the dark should 





also be avoided. 
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“ SYLVIA, THE MOUNTAIN MAID.” 


HE little lady represented in this engraving 
was the daughter of Lord Upper Ossory, 
who, says Mr. Tom Taylor, in his Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘ was one of the kindliest as 
well as most accomplished gentlemen of his 
time; and the charm of his mansion at Ampt- 
hill or his shooting-box at Farming Woods was 
enhanced by the beauty, grace, and intelligence 
of his countess, Horace Walpole’s pet correspond. 
ent.” In the month of May, 1779, just when the 
French made their celebrated landing in Jersey, 
which was repulsed by the gallantry of the la- 
mented Major Pierson, Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
entertaining pleasant parties at Richmond, and 








“SYLVIA, THE MOUNTAIN MAID”—LADY GERTRUDE FITZPATRICK. 


Mr. Edward Gibbon, the famous author of the 
Decline and Fall, and pretty little Lady Ger- 
trude Fitzpatrick were among his sitters. The 
picture (of which we give an engraving) was aft- 
erward engraved by S. W. Reynolds, under the 
title of ‘* Sylvia, the Mountain Maid.” Reynolds 
had already painted Lady Gertrude, in 1775, as 
a child of three or four, crouching, with a bunch 
of grapes in her hand. Both pictures are in ex- 
cellent condition, and are preserved at Farming 
Woods, the seat of Lord Lyveden. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds excelled as a painter of children, which 
is regarded as the most difficult branch of por- 
trait painting, it being much harder to depict the 
roundness and freshness of childhood than the 
matured features of adults, 


VISITING DRESS. 
See illustration on page 656. 


HIS visiting dress is of two shades of olive 

green faille, trimmed with bows of chestnut 
brown velvet. The skirt has a Watteau fold of 
light olive silk in the back ; a series of horizontal 
folds of dark olive trims each side of the skirt, 
while the front breadth has folds of light olive, 
on which are bows of brown velvet. Cuirass 
basque, with coat sleeves. Folds of dark silk 
trim the sleeve up the outside seam. Fontanges 
bertha of white Bruges lace fastened in brooch 
fashion by a touffe of roses in loops of brown 
velvet. 


silk bonnet, with halo brim covered with brown 
velvet. Curling pink ostrich tips on the crown 
and down the back. Light oak-colored kid 
gloves. 


BALL TOILETTE. 

See illustration on page 656. 
HIS striking toilette is of lemon-colored faille, 
covered with puffed crape. The bottom of 
the skirt is trimmed with crape flounces. Double 
tablier of white lace, with scarf of faille and in- 
sertion crossing the tablier diagonally, and form- 
ing loops and a long square sash end behind. 


Around the neck is a pleating of white | Trailing sprays of nasturtiums separate the crape 


erépe lisse and a necklet of brown velvet. Olive | puffings. Low cuirass basque edged with puffed 
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crape, with a faille bow at the bottom of the 
waist. Crape bertha, with a trailing spray of 
nasturtiums on one side of the waist in front 
and behind. Trailing spray of flowers in the 
hair. Amber necklace and bracelets. 





THE WAY TO FAIRY-LAND. 


Wuat's the way to Fairy-land? 
Melts it through the meadow ? 
Leads it where on silver sand 
Lies a golden shadow? 
Where the Spring, ‘neath Maia’s hand, 
Shoots to Summer’s stature ? 
What is youth, but Fairy-land— 
Fairy-land, but Nature? 
Lies thy lot by lake or land, 
Steerest thou by stream or strand, 
Strife and storm shall be at hand 
On the way to Fairy-land. 


Is it dewed with morning’s kiss, 
Dimmed with sunlight setting ? 
Runs it through remembered bliss, 
Lurks it in Forgetting ? 
’Mid the mountains’ heaving mass 
Must I dive to find it, 
Where the gnomes beneath the grass 
Gather gold and grind it? 
Be thy burden blessed or banned, 
Gain'st thou gold from sea or sand, 
Woe and want will warders stand 
On the way to Fairy-land. 


I have worn both want and woe, 
Yet they lead not thither: 
Must I grope no more, but go 
Flying up through Ether? 
Love will lend me wings to rove 
Through the orbéd Seven— 
What is Fairy-land, but Love— 
What is love, but Heaven? 
Fly thou far by Fancy fanned, 
Breakest thou both bolt and band, 
Death will grasp thee by the hand 
Ere thou findest Pelip-leed. 


What's the way to Fairy-land? 

Not by Star, or Stream, or Strand. 
Close one finger of thy hand, 
And ‘twill close on Fairy-land. 








HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnorn or “A Woman’s Venoranor,” “ Won—not 
Woozp,” “At Her Meroy,” “ Water's Wop,” 
“ Brep oN tue Bong,” ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THE RECTORY AND THE PARISH. 


In my passion for Gertrude—whose charms, 
both of body and mind, might well indeed have 
excused such infatuation in a much wiser man— 
life at the Priory, at which she was, had almost 
effaced the recollection of life at the rectory, 
where she was not; but now that she had come 
to Stanbrook, all that had made that fair home 
dear to me before my acquaintance with her be- 
came doubly attractive. I began existence afresh 
there under such bright auspices as threw even 
the old careless happiness of boyhood into the 
shade. In the atmosphere of such a love as 
mine all objects take the love-tint; and even 
Uncle Ralph, for whom I had always felt the 
most genuine affection, shone in my eyes the 
brighter for it; while Aunt Eleanor became pos- 
itively etherealized. I forgot that she was dic- 
tatorial and selfish, and only felt that she was 
kind. Even her favorite ‘‘ Nelly,” now grown 
more invalidish and exacting than ever, I did not 
wish absolutely dead, but only removed to some 
sphere of existence where she would be more gen- 
erally appreciated than at Stanbrook. How ev- 
ery body, except her mistress and Gertrude (who 
hated no being that had even so little of the 
breath of life), detested that fat dog! Its col- 
or, according to my aunt, was auburn, but to less 
loving eyes it had red hair, very soft and silken, 
what there was of it, but the supply was inade- 
quate; there were isolated patches of baldness 
to which every balsam known to science had been 
applied in vain. Physicians had been consulted 
about these ‘‘ spots in the sun,” as my uncle call- 
ed them, and shaken their wise heads over them ; 
they could be,no more changed than those of the 
leopard. Hair-dressers had exhausted their art 
in the supply of washes and decoctions, but noth- 
ing had come of it except their bills. The only 
man who had ever done Nelly good was, curious- 
ly enough, the one person in the parish against 
whom my aunt entertained a relentless enmity. 
She was not, like some clergymen’s wives, impa- 
tient with dissenters, or (especially) with church 
people who did not go to church; on the contra- 
ry, she sympathized with these latter persons, 
and would abstain from going to church herself 
sometimes, when she was not pleased with my 
uncle, upon the ground that she could not bear 
to hear people preach what they did not practice. 
The innuendo always failed in its intention of 
putting the rector out of humor. He had not a 
spark of pulpit vanity. ‘‘ Heaven help me, my 
dear Eleanor,” he was wont to say, “‘ if my prac- 
tice is not better than my preaching!” But 
against ‘‘that man Robston,” who kept the little 
butcher's shop in Stanbrook village, Aunt Elea- 
nor set her face edgeways, as the executioner be- 
fore the days of Jack Ketch used to carry his 
axe. She would send into Kirkdale whenever it 
was possible, and deal with any one rather than 
with him, and all because he had done dear Nel- 
ly a great deal of good. Robston had chanced 
to come on his rounds one day when the interest- 
ing invalid had seemed to be at her last gasp, and 
had expressed an opinion that he could cure her. 
My aunt was very incredulous upon the matter, 





but nevertheless had given the thing a trial, just 
as, when orthodox science fails to give relief to 
some tender sufferer, her relatives will try the 
quacks, 

“* Are you really serious, Robston ?” inquired 
my aunt, putting her lace-bordered handkerchief 
to her eyes, as she regarded her panting favorite. 
** Do you indeed think that she may yet be spared 
to me?” 

“*T haven't a doubt about it, marm,” was the 
confident reply. 

** But what is it, Robston, that is the matter 
with her? ‘The sweet creature is such an im- 
mense size, and yet will eat nothing. Do you 
think it can be dropsy ?” 

** Well, no, marm; I don’t think it’s exactly 
dropsy.” 

** But have you heard her breathe ?” inquired 
my aunt. 

This was a wholly unnecessary question, for it 
was impossible to be within the rectory grounds 
and not to hear her. She was not only asthmat- 
ical, but stertorous; she did not walk, but wad- 
died. ‘‘Every day, Robston, it seems to me 
that her poor dear legs get farther and farther 
apart from one another,” 

** Well, she be fat, that’s sartin ; and her coat 
ain’t altogether what it should be; but yet, I 
think, if I took her home for a week or so, I could 
do her a power of-good.” 

‘* What! take her away from me for a whole 
week, and to that nasty shop of yours! Why, 
suppose any thing was to happen to her in my 
absence, I should never forgive myself.” 

However, the butcher was firm as to having 
the patient at his own house, if a cure was to be 
effected, and in the end it was so arranged. The 
parting between mistress and dog was most af- 
fecting, and many an injunction as to board and, 
lodging was laid upon Mr. Robston ere he de- 
parted with his precious charge. At home the 
spoiled creature had two beds, so as to be able to 
change from one to the other when it felt too 
hot; and its linen, of which it had a good stock, 
was marked with an N, embroidered by my aunt 
herself, as though it had belonged to the family 
at Chiselhurst. 

‘* What she likes, Robston, best of all, if any 
thing can tempt her,” were its mistress’s last 
words, spoken in a voice which trembled with 
emotion, ‘“‘is a nice little sweet-bread, well 
browned.” 

It was a great comfort to my aunt, during the 
enforced separation that ensued, that Nelly had 
gone to a roof under which, though humble, 
sweet-breads, from the nature of Mr. Robston’s 
profession, would always be procurable. 

In ten days Nelly was given back to her mis- 
tress’s arms quite another dog. She could 
breathe, if not without difficulty, still without 
that painful resemblance to an engine when tug- 
ging a goods train up an incline; her bulk was 
perceptibly decreased ; and upon a mutton-chop 
being placed before her, she would hardly wait 
for her napkin to be tied on, so impatient had 
her appetite rendered her, and she devoured it 
to the bone. So delighted was my aunt with 
this transformation, that I verily believe she 
would have given Robston a lock of Nelly’s hair 
—the most precious present which her imagina- 
tion could have suggested—if the crop had per- 
mitted of such generosity; but as it was, she 
gave him a ten-pound note, which perhaps his 
rugged nature valued as highly. 

The term “‘ our preserver” I have heard more 
than once applied to Robston as he drove his 
light cart into the back yard, and my aunt had 
certainly a higher opinion of his talents than of 
my own, though I was her nephew, and my po- 
etic powers were then at their zenith. The fall 
of Robston could only be compared in the vast- 
ness and completion of its catastrophe to that of 
Wolsey (who, by-the-bye, was also a butcher). 

Not content with the magical improvement in 
her darling’s health, my aunt was above measure 
solicitous to know how it had been effected, and 
though for some time Robston declined to reveal 
the secret, it was at length elicited by her impor- 
tunity. 

** Well, marm, the fact is, the treatment, as 
you are pleased to call it, was the simplest in the 
world, and you can use it yourself whenever the 
dog ailsagain. It was nothing more than liver.” 

**T have not a doubt of that, my dear Mr. Rob- 
ston. Sir Toby Ruffles told me as much as that, 
But what is more difficult to cure than liver?” 

** Well, I don’t know about that, marm, for I 
never tried, though my missus cures bacon won- 
derful. But what I did with that dog was this: 
she came to me, as you know, like to burst with 
fat and good living ; and the first evening I gives 
her a bit of wholesome liver from off our 
own supper tablé, at which she turns up her little 
nose. ” 


** Poor dear!” my aunt ejaculated; “‘she de- 
tests all those vulgar dishes.” 

** Ah, but you wait a bit,” continued Mr. Rob- 
ston, whose growing interest in his own narrative 
prevented his perception of its effect upon his 
listener. ‘‘I puts that piece of liver by careful, 
and offers it to her again the next night, taking 
precious good care as she had nothing else be- 
tween whiles; and she turns up her little nose 

ain.” 

‘* Pretty darling, what must she have suffer- 
ed!” murmured my aunt. 

‘* Well, marm, I will say for that ere dog of 
yours, as she’s a good pluckt’un. She didn’t take 
kind to that bit of liver for four days, but allers 
turned up her little nose at it (and, indeed, it 
was pretty high and strong by that time, by rea- 
son of the hot weather); but on the fifth day my 
lady swallows it all at a mouthful. Then says 
I, ‘ Miss Nelly, you are on the road to mend.’” 

*** On the road to mend!’ ” repeated my aunt, 
as though she could not believe her ears. 

**And whenever that ere dog goes wrong 
again,” continued Mr. Robston, ‘‘ as she will do, 
as to fat and breathing, if you feed her up so, 





u'll find that same treatment of mine—though 
— it, who shouldn’t say it—a sovereign rem- 
y. 
My aunt said nothing, for speech failed her. 
She dismissed the physician with a wave of her 
hand; but from that moment Mr. Robston’s 
doom as purveyor to the rectory was sealed. In 
vain my uncle interceded for him, and pointed 
out that the treatment had been a recognized one 
from the days of Dog Pompey, and, above all, to 
its triumphant success, 

‘* Never let me hear that wretch’s name men- 
tioned again!” cried she. ‘‘A man who could 
oe sweet Nelly a piece of liver five days 
old! 

If Gertrude herself had been treated in that 
way my aunt could scarcely have expressed more 
horror. Unfortunately, however, the lesson was 
one wholly thrown away upon her; and the dog, 
stuffed scarcely less with sweet-breads than of 
old, lived on, a burden to itself and the footman 
who had to carry it. As the fellow-common- 
ers, in old days at ‘Trinity, were the only under- 
graduates permitted to cross the college grass- 
plots, so this creature was the only one, except 
the players, who was free of the rectory croquet 
ground—a lawn of marvelous smoothness, cut 
off from the general garden by tight lines of 
string. To see my uncle and aunt disporting 
themselves ‘‘ within the ropes,” as John Raeburn 
called it, as though the place had been a prize- 
ring, was like watching a minuet, so slow and 
stately were their movements, and so wrapped in 
their occupation were these two worthy souls. 
It was the only taste they had in common—the 
hobby-horse that they rode together, or, rather, 
the one behind the other, for my uncle was al- 
most always a hoop or two in the rear. Should 
any male visitor venture to set foot upon the sa- 
cred spot, ‘‘ Halloo, no heel-taps,” the rector 
would observe, and point rebukefully to the in- 
dentations made on the tender grass by the in- 
truder ; and as for the players, there were slippers 
provided for them to be worn over their boots, as 
in a powder manufactory. Of course I had ob- 
served these little traits in the characters of my 
relatives for myself, but without appreciating 
them as I was now taught to do by Dr. Wilde, 
who, in spite of his expressed opinion that he 
could be of little service to the invalid, now be- 
came a frequent visitor at the rectory. The so- 
ciety of my uncle and aunt was very attractive to 
him, and the liking was more than reciprocated 
on their part; although, on the question of Nel- 
ly’s health, Mrs. Hastings complained that Dr. 
Wilde was too off-hand in giving his profession- 
al advice, which was in the main, indeed, that of 
Dr. Robston (superseded). She would not easi- 
ly have forgiven any one else for nicknaming the 
rectory ‘‘ Hornet Hall,” a title that he certainly 
did not bestow upon it without reason. It was 
much haunted by those formidable insects, and 
though I don’t remember that they ever stung 
any body, their presence produced great conster- 
nation among strangers. 

** My good Sir” (or ‘‘lady,” as the case might 
be), my uncle was wont to say, when a guest 
shrank aghast from these intruders, or made on- 
slaughts on them with his dinner napkin, ‘‘ you 
don’t understand hornets; they must be led, and 
not driven ;” and then, by means of a dish of 
preserves or other sweet stuff, he would entice the 
winged visitor to ‘‘ settle,” and then quietly put 
him outside the window, dish and all, to feast 
at leisure. ‘‘ Another way,” as the cookery- 
books phrase it, with these pests of the rectory, 
was adopted by Nelly, and was even more effi- 
eacious. She would stand perfectly still, and 
even forbear to pant, while a hornet circled round 
her as if about to settle on one of those bare, un- 
protected spots to which I have alluded—a con- 
tingency to which she was, without doubt, fully 
alive; and then, all of a sudden, there would be 
a short, sharp snap, and the hornet would dis- 
appear. In those autumn days Nelly may have 
been almost said to live on sweet-breads and 
hornets. 

Once upon the old rectory ground, I feel tempt- 
ed to tell how pleasant a place it was, and to de- 
~ J for a little space the narration of the history 
of ‘* Brother Alec,” and even of my own affairs, 
soon doomed, alas! to take a more sombre hue ; 
to sport, as it were, in the sunshine, before en- 
tering into that region of mystery and gloom 
which truth will presently compel me to traverse. 
Let me try to recall a while that happy time, when 
love dwelt under the old roof in the fair guise of 
Gertrude; when host and hostess were at their 
best and worthiest ; and when friendship, in the 
shape of Dr. Wilde, helped to knit us all together 
in its common bond. 

It has often struck me, when reading after- 
dinner arguments in town upon that much-deba- 
ted — of the Agricultural Laborer, how 
very little the most intelligent of towns-folk know 
about him and his. 

They may go into the country for the summer 
months, or spend a few weeks there in the win- 
ter among dogs and guns and keepers; and 
they may be acquainted with all that books can 
teach them concerning the wages and way of 
living of those they are pleased to designate 
‘* clod-hoppers,” even to those mystic harvest 
gains which are supposed by the sanguine to 
make up for all deficiencies through the rest of 
the year; and yet of the actual life of the la- 
borer and of his employer—the farmer—these 
good gentlemen are in reality as ignorant as of 
the domestic affairs of King Coffee. 

I have sometimes wished of late that even 
some of these Special Correspondents who have 
honored poor Hodge and his master with their 
presence and attention, could have sat over the 
walnuts and the wine at Stanbrook Rectory, and 
listened to my uncle’s talk about such matters, 
for he understood them thoroughly, and had no 
prejudices against either side, but only sympathy 
for both. 

Dr. Wilde, too, was country-bred, and the 





characteristic stories that they narrated to one 
another respecting the two classes—with which 
I also was personally, though but superficially, 
acquainted (for a boy’s observation goes but skin- 
deep), live in my memory still. They were for 
the most part humorous, but the bumor was 
often tinged with tender pathos, and the posses- 
sion of the former faculty was, I am certain, in 
both cases of great value to rector and doctor, 


_not only to themselves, but to those with whom 


they had to deal. Sometimes Aunt Eleanor 
would linger at the dessert table and give her 
contribution to the stock of parish ana; and 
even the new-comer, Gertrude, had now and again 
an anecdote to tell which would make more gen- 
uine mirth than the most neatly turned town 
epigram. She delighted in being my aunt’s al- 
moner (not omitting, however, to be her own 
as well) among the poor folks, to whose simple 
hearts her gentleness and beauty soon won their 
way, and I well remember the first expression of 
gratitude which her good deeds procured for her. 
She had been attending the sick-bed of one an- 
cient dame for many days, and on leaving the 
cottage one afternoon, was thus addressed: ‘‘I 
never forget, Miss Gertrude, when I say my 
prayers at night, to remember you, and to pray 
Heaven to do the like.” 

** Indeed,” said Gertrude (I have no doubt 
with much embarrassment), ‘‘ you are very kind 
to think of me at such a time.” 

** Don’t mention it, miss,” was the unexpected 
rejoinder ; ‘‘ it’s no sort of trouble to put your 
name in when one is about it.” 

What worries the sentimentalists and destroys 
much of their ‘‘ interest” in the agricultural poor 
is, indeed, the total want of ‘‘ gush” in the object 
of their well-meant attentions. The poor in 
towns being for the most part cleverer, can im- 
itate to some degree the enthusiasm which they 
know is required of them, especially as regards 
religious subjects. I have even known poor 
folks—wives of mechanics out of work, and such 
like—to adapt themselves to different species of 
charity-monger (for I can not give them a higher 
name), and be High-Church or Low-Church in 
the form of their acknowledgments as the occa- 
sion demanded ; but such efforts are beyond the 
power of our village poor. Their sorrows are 
not, perhaps, more heavy to bear, but they are 
more monopolizing ; face to face with their ua- 
terial miseries the poor souls can not look be- 
yond them, except so far as nature teaches them 
to do. The panaceas which their more pros- 
perous visitors (for I am chiefly speaking of 
lady ‘‘ visitors”) would recommend them, are not 
only inefficacious, but the prescriptions — the 
mere formule—are unknown to them. They do 
not understand that these spiritual physicians 
require the cure to be worked in their own way, 
and in no other, just as the doctors resent the 
interference of any ‘‘ unqualified practitioner ;” 
and thus it is that many well-meaning and char- 
itable persons complain that those whom they 
would benefit (and patronize) are ‘‘ impractica- 
ble,” ‘* without feeling,” etc. 

Aunt Eleanor, who was quite a Lady Bounti- 
ful in Stanbrook in her way, though her kind- 
nesses were for the most part done by deputy, 
used to talk, with respect to this matter, of her 
disillusions. A laboring-man got caught in 
some agricultural machinery on a neighboring 
farm, and lay for many weeks between life and 
death. He had been a very dissipated fellow, 
and when at last he ‘‘turned the corner” and 
seemed to be getting well, my aunt went to say 
‘*a word in season” to him. After the inter- 
view she addressed his wife, expecting, doubt- 
less, to find her all thankfulness at his recovery. 

‘*T do hope, Mrs. Hodge, that when he gets 
well he will lead quite another sort of life ; and 
in the mean time, how grateful you ought to feel 
that he is still spared to you.” 

** Well, yes, ma’am, he’s been a pous man, no 
doubt,” was the reply (‘‘ pous” being our village 
name for.a good-for-naught) ; ‘‘ but he may bide 
a little longer if he has a mind.” 

The heart-weariness of this sad speech was 
unintelligible to the rector’s wife, nor had she 
the humor to appreciate it from a less sombre 
point of view. ‘The ‘‘literalness” of the poor— 
in preaching to whom the clergy will neverthe- 
less persist in using old-world metaphors—was 
also a stumbling-block with her. She called our 
parish stupid, because, when her husband had 
once spoken in the pulpit of there being ‘‘a 
leaven” of good people every where, inclusive of 
Stanbrook itself, a controversy arose in the vil- 
lage as to who the eleven were to whom he had 
alluded, and whether the sexton (who was not 
invariably sober) ‘* was put down in t’ parson’s 
list, or left out of it.” 

It is, unfortunately, difficult to reproduce the 
mode of pronunciation in vogue at Stanbrook ; 
but my uncle was a perfect master of it, and fell 
into it quite naturally whenever he was in con- 
versation with a parishioner—a grammatical con- 
descension that, among the high-flying clergy of 
to-day, is avoided as a mistake. I shall never 
forget his imitation of the apology of the mother 
of one of his Sunday-school scholars: ‘‘I can 
never meak that boy love his larning, Sir, al- 
though I beatts him wi’ a jack chin.” 

For a while after my uncle’s marriage he had 
been induced by Aunt Eleanor to keep a curate, 
to whom objection was made by the principal 
farmer of the place, upon a very characteristic 
ground indeed. The rector observed the dislike, 
and asked this man of many acres the cause of it. 

“Well, Sir,” said he, “‘I have nothing to 
say against the young gentleman; but I’ve been 
inquiring and inquiring and inquiring, and I 
can’t find out as he owns any property. Now I 
don’t, for my part, like being told of my sins by 
a man as hasn’t got any property.” 

If the poor laborer was lavish of his pence, 
as men are too apt to be whose savings must 
needs always be exceedingly small, the farmers 

took great care of theirs, and set their minds 
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much on the main chance. One small proprietor 
in Stanbrook had married no less than three 
times, and on each occasion had chosen a mid- 
dle-aged servant who had saved a bit of money 
while in service. 

** Why, John,” said my uncle, when this pru- 
dent bridegroom came up for the fourth time to 
have his banns put up, “are you going to be 
married again? Why, you must be getting quite 
rich, if what people say is true, that you get 
money with all your wives.” 

** Well, no, Sir,” answered this Blue-beard, en- 
tirely unabashed ; ‘‘ folks is quite mistaken ; for 
what with bringing on ’em in” (viz., the expenses 
of the wedding) ‘‘ and carryin’ ’em out” (expenses 
of the funeral), ‘‘I makes uncommon little by 


I remember that Dr. Wilde’s experience was 
curiously corroborative of my uncle’s in this re~ 
spect. His early life had been passed at Hornton, 
a parish not far from Kirkdale (which was prob- 
ably the reason of his selecting that place for 
his present residence), of which his father was 
village doctor, and a very poor calling it was. 
The laborers could not pay, and the farmers 
would not, unless they were positively obliged. 
One of the latter, who was a hard drinker, had 
been thrown from his horse and much injured, 
and needed a visit from the doctor every day, 
though he lived at a considerable distance. One 
morning, however, Dr. Wilde met his patient, 
though obviously unfitted to be out-of-doors, a 
few yards upon the road. 

**Come, doctor,” said he, ‘‘ you must not set 
this down as a visit.” 

** Indeed I shall, Sir,” answered the surgeon, 
indignantly, “‘ since I have ridden some miles 
solely on your account. If you don’t intend to 
pay me for this, you shall pay me for nothing. 
I shall tear up my memoranda of your account 
altogether,” and he produced his note-book. 
**Come, would you have me make a clean slate 
of the whole bill ?” 

The farmer nodded delighted acquiescence, 
and the doctor tore up his account. ‘‘ And 
now, Mr. Hodge, I don’t want to quarrel with 
you,” continued the surgeon ; ‘‘ here is the Hare 
and Hounds; would you like to step in and take 
something at my expense ?” 

He did not certainly expect the offer to be ac- 
cepted, but he wished to see how far his patient 
was prepared to go in the way of “all take.” 

“Well, thank ye kindly, doctor,” was the 
quiet reply. **T don’t care if I do take a glass 
of port.” 

It is fair to add, however, that Hornton was 
a very rough and uncivilized district, so exposed 
to the fury of the elements, that, to use a local 
metaphor, it took two men to shut a farm-yard 
gate in winter. It had also avast tract of land, 
half moor, half forest, called Baydon, that was 
avoided by the superstitious after dark, and which 
was the scene of, perhaps, the best story in all 
Dr. Wilde's budget. His father had just come 
to Horntor, and as yet had had not a single pay- 
ing patient, when he was disturbed one winter’s 
night by a ring at his bell. On looking out of 
the window he perceived a farm laborer of middle 
age, who besought him with great earnestness to 
come at once and visit a sick woman in Baydon, 
the wife of a farmer, in whose employment he 
represented himself to be. It was a miserable 
night, but since there was some prospect of a fee 
in this case, Mr. Wilde cheerfully attired himself, 
and with the messenger’s assistance saddled his 
horse. 

** T don’t know the road to Baydon, my man, 
so I must get you to step out as fast as you can.” 

** Ay, ay,” said the man, ‘‘I will keep pace 
with you well enough.” 

And off they started in the storm and darkness, 
After they had proceeded a couple of miles, and 
had passed through Baydon, the man on foot 
suddenly stopped at a large tree, and made this 
observation : 

‘*Why, surely, this ‘ere tree be the Gospel 
Oak !” 

** Well, you ought to know your own parish 
better than I, my man,” returned the doctor ; 
** but, as a matter of fact, it is so. I remember 
it having been pointed out to me by the squire.” 

** Ah, then I don't want you no longer,” was 
his companion’s very unexpected reply. 

“But I want you,” returned the other. ‘‘How 
am I to find the road to my patient ?” 

‘* Well, to tell ee the truth, Sir, there ain’t no- 
body ill at all, as I knows on; but the fact is, it 
is so precious ‘ unkid’” (eerie) ‘‘ coming through 
Baydon Wood at night, that I made bold to ask 
you to be my companion !” 

With which words the man vanished, leaving 
the doctor to go back alone. 

It was with anecdotes such as these, all culled 
from the life around them, that our little party 
at Stanbrook was wont to make the after-dinner 
time pass cheerily; and not even Uncle Alec 
himself could refuse them the tribute of a smile. 
On the other hand, the items of village news 
were sometimes pathetic enough. There was one 
story that haunts me to this day: how Gertrude 
had gone to see a poor woman in an advanced 
stage of consumption, who was sitting up in bed, 
making the scanty mourning attire her own chil- 
dren were to wear for her after her decease; an 
occupation absolutely impossible, I should imag- 
ine, to a woman whose position in life had per- 
mitted to her the luxury of entertaining even the 
natural, and much less the sentimental, emotions. 

I had lived among these people, as I have al- 
ready said, from my youth up, but it was only 
now that I had begun to think seriously about 
them, and, through the examples their sad case 
afforded, to recognize the hardships and sorrows 
that are the heritage of the immense majority of 
mankind. My love for Gertrude did not, as in 
most cases, render me selfish, but, thanks to her, 
opened my heart to those for whom nature had 
long ago flung wide her own. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


STERDAY I saw at Worth’s an exhibi- 

tion of toilettes made for the youthful fu- 
ture reigning Princess of Servia, who is here at 
present ordering her trousseau. 

As I have already repeatedly said, the fashion 
next winter will incline more than ever to mix- 
tures, such as plain stuff combined with damask, 
striped, or plaid fabrics. Dresses of one mate- 
rial and one shade only will undoubtedly still be 
worn, but only by women who through their age, 
taste, or position have a preference for toilettes 
which pass unnoticed, All who are young, gay, 
and brilliant, and all who love variety and the 
picturesque in dress, devote themselves to mixed 
toilettes. 

Fashion is divided at present into two classes— 
plain dresses, and the dresses with long princesse 
or demi-princesse polonaises. In the demi-prin- 
cesse polonaise only the back breadths are cut in 
one piece with the waist, while in the princesse 
polonaise all the breadths are the combination 
of the different pieces composing the waist. 
When I say that the present fashion is divided 
into two classes, it must not be supposed that 
some women wear only plain dresses or only 
dresses with long polonaises, but that one style 
is worn as much as the other, and that dresses 
are made up in either fashion, according to the 
material and the purpose for which they are de- 
signed. 

Thus, for dresses of velvet, heavy and bouf- 
fant, the polonaise is renounced, that is to say, 
velvet polonaises are not worn over velvet skirts. 
Dresses of velvet are made entirely plain, with 
large pleats in the back, and a train at least two 
yards and a quarterlong. Silk materials, on the 
contrary, of a lighter quality than the velvet, are 
made with long polonaises, very closely clinging, 
and with drapery or wrinkles (but no looping) 
only in the back. 

In order to make. myself fully understood I 
can not do better than describe the principal 
dresses in the trousseau for the future Princess of 
Servia, a young and charming fiancée of sixteen. 

One of these dresses consists of a skirt of dark 
green velvet, trimmed with a flounce composed 
of black faille and green velvet ; I say flounce, 
not knowing how otherwise to designate this 
trimming composed of a double row of shells, 
placed one above the other, of faille and velvet, 
the latter being uppermost. Princesse polonaise 
of black faille, so long that the flounce only shows 
in front and on the sides, and not at all in the 
back. The back breadth of this polonaise was 
immensely long and altogether independent of 
the side breadths, but so arranged that it could 
be joined to the latter.and shortened by means 
of buttons ingeniously disposed. The front 
breadths of the polonaise were slashed perpen- 
dicularly at @ear intervals, showing the velvet 
skirt beneath, These slits, which extended from 
the knee to the under edge, were bordered with 
jet galloon. The neck of the corsage was cut 
square, and opened over a plastron of green vel- 
vet. Lastly, the back breadth of the polonaise 
was lined with the same velvet, and was draped, 
folded, and pleated in such a manner as to show 
this lining. ‘This toilette is one of the models 
for the winter, which Worth will repeat in vari- 
ous ways, among others, and above all, by mak- 
ing the skirt of black velvet and the polonaise 
of black faille. The polonaise is laced in the 
back like a corset. 

Another dress was of silk, with fine stripes of 
black and orange (very heavy material), made 
very flat in the back and half-long. The front 
breadth was cut longer than the other breadths, 
and was gathered to form a tablier, slightly puff- 
ed. This dress was in the princesse shape, that 
is to say, the waist is not separate from the skirt. 

Another dress was of gris-bleu violacé faille, 
trimmed with a flounce composed of a row of 
small fan-shaped pleats. Very long polonaise 
of thick woolen material—a kind of Knicker- 
bocker—brown and gris-bleu violacé; all the 
trimmings and all the bows were lined with faille 
like that of the skirt, and these trimmings were 
disposed so as to show the lining here and there. 

Another dress was of pale blue satin, without 
over-skirt or polonaise. ‘The skirt was very long 
in the back, and arranged in deep pleats there. 
The side breadths were slightly gathered, to form 
horizontal puffs. The front was trimmed en ta- 
blier with a garland embroidered entirely with 
white beads, and edged on both sides with bias 
folds of the satin. Each fold was edged with 
several ruches of white silk tulle. This dress 
has two corsages, one décolleté and the other 
cuirass-shaped and square in the neck; both of 
these corsages were trimmed, like the tablier, 
with a garland embroidered with white beads. 

Another dress consisted of a skirt of rose- 
ancien satin (yellowish and faded-rose color), 
trimmed with box-pleated ruches. Long train 
of white damask, with large flowers of the same 
color as the skirt. Corsage like the train, that 
is, of damask, and sleeves like the skirt, that is, 
of satin. The corsage opens square in the neck 
over a plastron of rose satin, which could be re- 
moved when the toilette is desired to be very 
dressy. 

Traveling costume of gray woolen material, 
with over-skirt and wrapping entirely bordered 
with feathers of the guinea-fowl (gray tipped 
with black), which were set on so as to form 
bands an inch and three-quarters wide. 

Wrappings are generally shorter in the back 
than in front (which is not graceful), with square 
long sleeves falling quite straight. I have also 
seen at Worth’s the new galloons interwoven 
with gold, silver, steel, or iron thread. They are 
chosen to match the color of the garment which 
they are to trim, so that the effect shall not be too 
crude or loud: thus, for brown, gold galloon is 

used; for white, silver galloon; for gray, steel 
galloon ; and for black and very dark gray, iron 





galloon. These galloons are set on the wrappings * 


in cuirass shape, or in double or triple triangles, 
which are placed on the sleeves, the back, and 
each front, with the points turned toward the top. 
Other kinds of galloon, which are flat and of dif- 
ferent sizes, will be made in round cords called 
cables, and will be used for trimming dresses and 
for suspending the small aumdniéres, which are 
becoming more fashionable every day. 

For very rich toilettes new effects are sought 
by combining two very different colors; and 
these new, or at least hitherto unseen, effects are 
found every where. I have seen at Worth’s 
dresses of cream-colored crépe de laine and ma- 
rine blue faille; the dress was of faille, the ta- 
blier of crape, covered with ruches pinked on both 
sides, and the train was of crape bordered all 
around with an enormous pinked ruche; the 
corsage of faille was covered with crape half-way 
up from the belt, and the sleeves were of crape. 
This was a dinner toilette. Another dress was 
of flax gray satin and pale rose-colored brocade ; 
another of bronze velvet and sulphur faille ; and 
all were amalgamated, twisted, draped, folded, 
and pleated in a manner that defied all descrip- 
tion, so that one could not decide which was the 
beginning or the end of the different breadths of 
the material which compose a toilette of the 
present day. But among this mixture of differ- 
ent stuffs the prettiest will always be a combina- 
tion of the beautiful faille and brocade with large 
damask flowers, while the most expensive ma- 
terial this winter will be brocaded velvet ; for in- 
stance, on a foundation of pale rose, dead blue, 
or faded green are designs of velvet, in relief, of 
exquisite taste, and this is combined with plain 
faille of the same shade as the foundation of the 
brocaded velvet. 

On the day that I visited Worth’s a toilette 
for an autumnal ball at a chateau was sent home. 
Dress of wheat-colored faille, very long; the 
train was trimmed with two flounces of Valen- 
ciennes lace, the designs of which were entirely 
composed of heads of wheat, and which cost $300 
a yard; the front was covered with flounces of 
white striped silk tulle, set on in curves; this 
tablier (or rather the flounces which covered it) 
was edged on both sides with bunches of wheat 
and roses tied with green ribbons ; low-necked 
corsage of faille, with plastron covered with 
ruches of the white gauze; short sleeves of 
gauze. In the hair a diadem of ears of wheat, 
standing so as to form a very high coiffure, and 
toward the ear a large rose. 

EmMELINE Raymonp. 








FIVE AND A HALF—PATCHED. 


AM a bachelor, an o/d bachelor; at least 

that’s what my nieces—pretty, saucy, clever, 
lovable girls—call me; and no doubt they’re 
right, though I can’t go so far as to agree with 
them when they declare a man owning to five- 
and-forty years and a dozen white hairs ‘‘ de- 
cidedly venerable” and ‘‘ fearfully gray.” 

However, an old bachelor I am dubbed, and 
I must confess, if to acquire that distinction one 
is obliged to enjoy life to the utmost, as I do, 
and be made much of by lovely women and 
charming maidens, as I am, I have no serious 
objection to the title. 

In the first place, my home is a ho:ne in every 
sense of the word, although without a mother, 
or even a mother-in-law. 

I occupy, and have occupied for the past year, 
a suite of remarkably pleasant rooms, the front 
windows looking on a city park, and the back 
on a garden made delightful by two fine old 
peach-trees, a heavy grape-vine, and a sweet- 
smelling wistaria. The latter has climbed to 
my windows, and twining in and out of the slats 
of the shutters, effectually prevents my closing 
them, but gives me in recompense great fragrant 
bunches of purple flowers. 

These cheerful rooms are part and parcel of 
Mrs. Midget’s boarding-house. No, I am wrong. 
Mrs. Midget—Mr. Midget was lost at sea five 
years ago—does not keep a boarding-house, but 
takes a few select boarders, of whom she is pleased 
to intimate she considers me the selectest. 

Wonderfully comfortable the ‘‘few select” find 
it in Mrs. Midget’s shady, old-fashioned, neatly 
kept, three-story brick house. 

** Every thing like wax,” my eldest sister says 
when she comés to visit me, which is about once 
in four weeks—a day or two after my magazines 
have arrived. 

‘* And the landlady,” I invariably reply, ‘‘isn’t 
she awful cunning ?—so demure in her ways and 
speech for such a wee thing, and so pretty, with 
her bright blue eyes and yellow hair!” 

But Maria, I can’t divine why, pretends not 
to hear me, or else repeats, with scornful em- 
phasis, ‘* Awful cunning!” 

The fact is, ’m so much among my kinswom- 
en that I often find myself, when I wish to be 
particularly emphatic, borrowing their queer ad- 
jectives and peculiar forms of expression. 

** Indeed, uncle,” said Charley to me the oth- 
er day—named for me, Charlotte (Charles, as 
near as they could get at it)—‘‘ you're beginning 
to talk like a girl—and at your time of life too!” 
And I didn’t feel at all insulted; for if all girls 
talk as well as my nieces, I consider Charley’s 
remark rather a compliment than otherwise. 

Mrs. Midget knows how to furnish a table, 
too: all sorts of little delicacies and unexpected 
tidbits, stews and hashes above reproach, bread 
and pies marvels of culinary skill, and tea and 
coffee—well, real/y coffee and tea. 

As for Mrs. Midget herself, she’s such a tot 
of a woman that I feel like laughing outright 
every time I look at her, perched on a pile of 
music-books placed on a chair—the chair itself 
taller than any of the ‘‘ few selects’ —at the head 
of the dining table. Indeed, only the other day, 
when she asked, in a solemn manner, fixing her 
blue eyes on my face, and lifting a large soup 





ladle in her mite of a hand, if I would have some 
soup, I did burst ‘out laughing, she looked so very 
like a little girl playing dinner with her mother’s 
dinner-set. 

The miniature woman laid down the ladle and 
gazed at me in surprise. 

‘* Mrs. Midget, I beg your pardon,” said I; 
“*T suddenly thought of a man I saw at the 
circus.” 

**Oh!” said Mrs. Midget, and returned to the 
soup. 


I’m a romantic old fellow—there, you see how 
naturally I fall in my nieces’ way—love poetry, 
music, flowers (Mrs. Midget always has a posy 
ready for me in summer-time, which she pins 
into my button-hole with her own fair hands; 
and I assure you it’s not at all unpleasant to 
have her standing on the tips of her toes to reach 
it, with her small round head just touching my 
chin), and the fair sex. 

Yes, old bachelor as I am, I love, and always 
have loved, the fair sex; and I really think it is 
because I love them so well I still remain un- 
married. I never could make up my mind that 
one of all those I admired was prettier, brighter, 
and sweeter than the others, and as I wanted the 
sweetest, prettiest, and brightest, I have been in 
a dilemma all my life. But I’ve always meant 
to, and my intention is stronger than ever since 
the day I picked up the little patched glove in 
Broadway in front of Stewart's. 

I feel convinced that the owner of that glove 
is the wife for me. I wear it next my heart. 
Silly? Not a bit of it. No single man could 
help wearing a glove like that near his heart. 

Five and a half, a pretty mouse-color; every 
finger well filled out, scarcely a crease in them 
—she must be plump; a faint smell of rose (asa 
general thing, with the exception of honest Co- 
logne, I detest perfumes, but if I can endure 
any, it is rose, calling to mind, as it does, bees, 
butterflies, flowers, and all that sort of thing), 
and the cunningest patch in the palm of the hand, 

Now Id never seen a patch in a glove before, 
30 it struck me as something odd, and I exam- 
ined it critically. The manner in which that 
patch was sewed in told me the wearer of the 
glove was neat and methodical; the fine silken 
stitches used in sewing that patch in, that she 
was dainty; the fact that the color of the patch 
exactly matched that of the glove, that she was 
constant, true to one shade. 

Then I imagined her personal appearance : 
soft brown eyes, chestnut hair, slight but plamp 
figure, feet to correspond with her hands—de- 
cidedly graceful and altogether very attractive. 

**T'll wager she sings, plays, and dances well,” 
I said to myself, in conclusion ; ‘‘is not rich, or 
she would not patch her glove, or poor, or she 
would not wear ‘ kids,’” 

I must find her! 

All very well to say, but how to find her? 
A “personal,” if it met her soft brown eyes, 
would frighten so modest a little creature, and 
she would be likely to hide herself instead of al- 
lowing herself to be found. 

Shall I show my treasure to my nieces, and 
ask if they can give me any clew to the original 
possessor ? 

Pshaw! the teasing things would make no end 
of fun of me. 

By Jove! where have my wits been? I'll see 
what Mrs. Midget says about it. She’s by far 
the most sensible woman of my acquaintance, 
and very sympathetic, and is at this moment sit- 
ting alone in the dining-room in a low rocking- 
chair, with a giant work-basket by her side and 
a heap of stockings in her lap. 


“*There, my dear Mrs. Midget, is the glove. 
You will see at once that it is all my fancy paint- 
ed it ;” and I placed it in the landlady’s little 
hand. 

Over went the big work-basket on the floor, as 
Mrs. Midget, throwing herself back in a parox- 
ysm of laughter, came near going over too, her 
absurdly small feet kicking wildly in the air for 
a moment, until I had restored the rocking-chair 
to its equilibrium. 

‘*Shall I pick up the things, Mrs. Midget ?” 
said I, as soon as she ceased laughing, rather put 
out, to tell the truth, by her strange conduct, so 
unlike the sympathy I had expected. 

** Yes—no—if you please—I don’t care,” stam- 
mered Mrs. Midget, in a voice very different from 
her every-day one, and with the loveliest rose- 
color in her cheeks. As I thought so I detect- 
ed the fragrance of rose apparently emanating 
from a spool of thread I held in my hand, and 
remembered the glove. 

‘** Did you drop the glove, Mrs. Midget ?” ask- 
ed I, seriously. 

‘*No,” replied she, opening a wee hand, and 
showing it, crumpled into a little heap. ‘* Take 
it, and oh! please, say no more about it. It’s 
too—too—too ridiculous!” and off she went 
again. 

‘* Mrs. Midget,” said I, ‘‘ what are you laugh- 
ing at ?” 

**T suddenly thought of a man I saw at the 
circus,” said she, with a saucy look I had never 
seen before in her blue eves. 

**I’m convinced you know the owner of the 
glove,” said I. ‘* It’s an old maid whom nature 
has sought to compensate for lack of other 
charms by giving her a perfect hand, or a grand- 
mother who still wears five and a half, though 
her complexion has fled and hair departed. 
You know—I’m sure of it; and though you 
completely shatter my beautiful dream, you mus¢ 
tell me.” And in my excitement I—quite un- 
intentionally—put my arm around her slender 
waist. 

‘* Well, if I must, I must,” said Mrs. Midget. 
‘* Prepare for a fearful blow. The glove is mine!” 


Mrs. Midget has ceased to be a widow, and I 
am no longer a bachelor, 
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A MODEL MAIDEN. 


A MODEL MAIDEN. 


LitrLe maid with downcast look, 

And a glance not yet love-laden, 

Stand within yon shady nook— 

Be an old man’s model maiden. 
Listen whilst he tells you stories, 
Tells of life and all its glories, 
Opening now upon your view— 
Past for him—to come for: you, 


Years ago one lived for him 
(Gracious! how existence passes! 
Sure the light is growing dim: 
Something has bedew'd his glasses)— 
One there lived, from him to claim 
Earth’s most venerated name: 
Ere his darling learn’d to toddle 
She became his maiden model. 


Years she staid with him—how few 
Seem'd they when their course was flowing !— 
Lived to be as old as you; 
Lives on many a canvas glowing; 
Lives in pictured memory, 
Though his eyes no longer see, 
Since aloft the angels caught her, 
His beloved model daughter. 


Little maiden, you must smile— 
Why, I vow my model's crying! 
Nay, ‘tis purely pagan style 
When we speak of children dying. 
Who would bid the lost ones roam 
Earthward frot. that brighter home? 
Rather live to join the chorus 
Of the loved ones gone before us. 


So, my model smiles again: 
Clouds and sunshine blend together, 
Like clear shining after rain 
In the pleasant April weather. 
Such of life the motto be, 
Still keep childhood’s purity. 
Happier lot than earthly Aden— 
Always be a model maiden! 





IN A FUR STORE. 


N the ample stock of a large London fur store | 

we find specimens of the various skins known | 
to fashion. We are first struck by thousands 
of African monkey skins, gray and black—very | 
fashionable a few seasons ago for ladies’ muffs, | 
but not in such great demand just now, to the | 
delight of the poor monkeys, no doubt. Con- 
spicuous among ordinary monkey skins are those 
of that ‘* half-mourning” monkey, the Abyssin- | 
ian—a quaint fellow, in deep black, with long | 
white frills and fringes. Luckless Abyssinian 





monkey—poor relation of mankind—here is your | 


smooth, lustrous back; your superb tail, fringed 
and trimmed, as no milliner can trim her work, 
by the tasteful hand of Nature herself; your bright 
leggings ; but where are the hands that would 
cling fondly to our own, and open the fingers till 
the hidden apple was captured? Not quite so 
much pity can I bestow upon our little friend 
the ermine, with his snowy body and coal black 
tail. -As the ermine, his destiny is noble enough : 
to infold the shoulders of beauty, to decorate 
royal and judicial robes; but in his unregen- 
erate condition, unwhitened as yet by. Sibe- 
rian snows, he is a truculent little beast; known 
as the ‘*stoat;” small, but spiteful and blood- 
thirsty—an awful neighbor to a hen-roost. Lar- 
ger, bolder, more blood-thirsty, and still more 
valuable, is the sable. Near this tiny monarch 
of all far-bearing animals we find the spoils of the 
pretty little gray chinchilla and the fierce mar- 
ten. A few minks—in demand just now—are 
also on view, and several hundred badgers, use- 
ful, I apprehend, to Highlanders, whose ‘‘ spor- 
ran” is ofttimes built of a badger skin, with the 
face as an ornament—and a very pretty one it is 
—and to makers of paint-brushes, the animal 
thus being connected with ‘‘ drawing,” wheth- 
er dead or alive. Here also are foxes and bea- 
vers. Respecting the latter a few words-of ex- 
planation may be necessary. The beaver, as 
seen at the menagerie, and the beaver skins of- 
fered for sale, are covered with long, sharp, stiff 
hair, like pins and needles, differing very much 
from the beaver-fur trimming which for the last 
few years has adorned the winter mantles of our 
wives and daughters, and precisely the same re- 
mark will apply to seal skin. Both of these furs 
are subjected to an ingeniously constructed ma- 
chine which pulls out the long hair—which serves, 
in fact, to throw off the water—and leaves be- 
low, adhering tc the skin, the soft brown far 
which keeps the animal warm, and which is, in 
fact, the beaver fur and seal skin known to the 
public. The ‘coon, beloved of negro melodists, 
is here in slender numbers; -but the ‘possum, 
equally celebrated by banjoists, appears in thou- 
sands. The ‘‘gum-tree” has been pretty well 
shaken to bring down these thousands of soft 
furry creatures, and that pile of musquash skins 
has not been collected without putting the skill of 
the trapper to the proof. From Siberian wastes 
and the ice-bound regions once known as the 
Hudson Bay Territory come the most valuable 
fars contributed by the polecat race, represented 
by the fitch himself, the skunk—ill-savored beast 
—whose fur was in high request a winter or two 
ago, as producing a feathery, or rather bristly, 
kind of trimming, like scalp locks ; the martens, 
with their handsome tails ; the costly sable, and 
the tiny ermine. In those dreary countries, too, 
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were killed the original owners of those magnifi- 
cent black and white bear skins, rich and heavy 
with furry wealth, and of the beautifully marked 
wolf skins, which are hardly so much admired 
as they deserve to be. A very different kind 
of creature is a large contributor to far sales: 
the silver gray and the white rabbits, bred orig- 
inally as fur-bearing animals, and only incident- 
ally consumed as food, figure in thousands and 
tens of thousands. Dyed Belgian rabbit skins, 
brown and black, hardly find buyers just now, 
for there is a run upon bristly fur, and naught 
smooth will go off, save only seal fur; and even 
this must be trimmed with a bristly trimming— 
beaver, skunk, mink, or sable—to take off the 
smoothness and give a sufficiently wild and say- 
age air to the fair dames who wear it. 

Under the general appellation of .‘‘ cat” are 
classed commercially the lynx, the wild-cat, and 
—I shudder as I write it—the ‘‘ harmless, nec- 
essary” house cat. I freely confess that I have 
little or no compassion for the lynx, who, if his 
eyes are as sharp as they are said to be, ought to 
be able to take care of himself; nor am I in- 
clined to bewail the fate of a hecatomb of wild- 
eats. But poor pussy! She is here in hun- 
dreds and thousands, black, white, tabby, and 
tortoise-shell, That huge pile of rugs is made 
entirely of cat skins. In each rug lie imbedded, 
like fossil specimens, the beautiful tabby or tor- 
toise-shell backs of a dozen pets. I wonder who 
the people-are who buy these rugs—whether they 
keep a cat themselves, and how that sagacious 
animal looks when one of those dreadful rugs is 
brought into the house! 

The monarchs of the feline race make up in 
dignity what they lack in number, and figure 
grandly in some half dozen lots of lion, tiger, 
and leopard skins. Unfortunately, fashion has 
not yet set in the direction of the more danger- 
ous and destructive of beasts, except in the hor- 
rid custom of wearing tigers’ claws as a bracelet 
or a brooch; but the squirrel, the kolinski, the 
biscochia, the chinchilla, and su¢h small deer 
are sacrificed readily enough, and the lamb lies 
down with the lion in the proportion of tens of 
thousands to one. There are many varieties of 
choice lamb skin. There is the “real” Astra- 
khan, jetty and wavy, like watered silk, but in- 
comparably more rich and lustrous; the black, 
curly variety, equally lustrous, but curled up in 
tight little lumps; and the beautiful gray Per- 
sian, a delight to the eyes of beholders. I may 
here mention that black furs are always dyed, 
the color provided by nature not being ‘* fast,” 
and, moreover, of a dull brownish hue. <A cu- 
rious instance of the superiority of artificial over 
natural dyes occurred, some twenty years ago, in 
the case of the so-called ‘‘ natural” Scotch wool- 








ens, made of the brown sheep’s wool without 
other preparation than cleansing from grease. 
The homespun material looked very well at first ; 
but, to the horror of the wearers, faded away 
on exposure to rain and sun. Since then ‘ nat- 
ural” brown woolens have always been dyed arti- 
ficially, and are really ‘‘ fast.” 





BELINDA’S TOILETTE. 


A courRTLIER pen than this rude age 
Can breed, to hymn the pictured page 
Demands our artist’s theme ; 
Nursed in that school of bard and beau, 
Of phrase ornate, of polish’d mot, 
Whence epigrams ne’er fail’d to flow 
In honey-sparkling stream. 


F’en such a choice of dainty phrase, 
Of diction such exotic grace, 
As he who wooed the muse 
Where Thames’s ‘‘ most translucent wave 
Shone, a broad mirror through the cave”’— 
That grot which fame to Twinkenham gave— 
To lend would not refuse ; 


Who sang the ‘‘ offense of well-bred lord,” 
The rapine of the lock adored 
From that historic fair— 
Of dire mishaps the endless train— 
The mimic slaughter, and the pain 
Caused by the ravish’d hair. 


Belinda’s self, methinks, display’d 
Sits here; see here the toilette laid, 
And here the gems outspread, 
**Sir Florio” here within the room, 
‘*Sir Fopling,” ‘* Dapperwit,” ‘‘ Sir Plume,” 
‘**'Thalestris,” too, with look of gloom 
Upon his features shed 
By jealous rapture, gaze while there 
Neat-handed ‘‘ Betty” curls the hair 
On that bewitching head. 


And have they watch’d each mystic rite— 
How pink cosmetic and how white 
Their tints poetic blend? 
Their privilege each part to scan 
In that ensemble which dazzles man ? 
Strange that such gaze Belinda can 
Regard as beauty’s friend! 


Not so our modern belles; they know 
What natural charms to art must owe; 
Nor would they thus defeat 
The toilette’s detail’d work: they veil 
Its progress from the prying male; 
Then, when the whole’s complete, 
With loose-bound locks, costume tight-furl'’d, 
They burst upon a cynic world. 
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N this picture the artist, Mr. E, Sherard Ken- 
nedy, has depicted a supercilious flunky of a 
hundred years ago, who, before he condescends 
to take to his master the letter or petition which 
the old country squire has come to present in 
person, is leisurely refreshing himself with a 
pinch of rappee. ‘The choleric old squire is en- 
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deavoring to repress his indignation at such in- 
solent conduct, while his daughter, fearful that 
he may give vent to his anger, and thus offend 
the great man’s great man, lays her hand sooth- 
ingly upon her father’s arm. In the early part 
of the last century the lackey tribe carried their 
assurance and impertinence to an astonishing 
pitch. In the School for Scandal, Sheridan 
makes the flunkey, Trip, take snuff before going 
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to announce to his master the arrival of Sir Oli- 
ver Surface when he-calls on his nephew Charles 
in the disguise of a money-lender; and in the 
Rev. James Townley's High Life Below Stairs, 
which was first performed at Drury Lane in 1759, 
the absurd pretensions of the whole race of serv- 
ing men and maids of that period are cleverly 
satirized, Mr. Townley’s farce was subsequent- 
ly brought out at the Haymarket Theatre, and 


during its performance there a regularly organ- 
ized opposition wa ried on by the class against 
whose faults and follies it was directed; and it 
was not until the manager closed the gallery for 
a few nights, and invoked the aid of the Bow 
Street magistrate, that the riot was quelled. 
Even in our own day we fear that there are too 
many specimens of liveried presumption both in 
America and in Europe. 


CURIOSITIES OF FEVER 
INFECTION. 
EOPLE, in their innocence, are not aware 
of the manner in which contagious diseases 
may be communicated by public conveyances, by 
articles of dress, by dwellings, by the very at- 
mosphere. On a late occasion, at a fashionable 
dinner party in London, as many as eight or ten 


of the guests and seven members of the household 
took scarlet fever. 


affected with the disorder. 
brought to the house by a waiter ? 
veyed in the table linen from the washer-woman ? 
Was it somehow incorporated in the cream that 


Obviously the infection must | 
have been caught at the dinner party; but how | 
was the puzzling matter of inquiry, for no one in | 
the family of the host was known to have been | 
Was the disease | 
Was it con- | 


661 
had been used in the dessert? An investigation 
on these and other points, as we understand, was 
made, but not with any satisfactory result. The 
cream was thought to be the most likely vehicle 
of infection; but how could any one be certain 
on the point? The cream employed in fashion- 
able dessert in London is possibly made up of 
half a dozen creams from as many dairies, and 
inquiry ends only in vague conjecture. Rather 


| a hazardous thing, one would say, going out to 
dinner where you may run the chance of being 
killed in a manner so very mysterious. 

Some time since a lady, with her little daugh- 
ter, was visiting a friend in the country, and, by 
a luckless incident, the child became affected with 
symptoms of scarlet fever in a way wholly unex- 
pected. In walking out, the mother and daugh- 
ter sat down to rest on the trunk of an old tree 
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that ree along the road-side. This tree had been 
habitually visited by some village children just 
recovering from scarlatina. From this simple 
circumstance the little girl carried away the in- 
fection. She was for some weeks ill, but happily 
recovered, 

Instances are known of contagious diseases 
being communicated by cats and dogs. One of 
these animals may carry in its fur infection from 
one house to another. Mr. W. Lattimer, of Car- 
lisle, in a pamphlet on the subject of contagion, 
mentions the case of a neighbor whose child died 
of scarlet fever of a malignant type, after twenty- 
eight hours’ illness. Puzzled to account for the 
origin of the infection, he says: ‘* I requested my 
neighbor to see if there was any thing in his 
house—any old clothing or other matter seri- 
ously charged with the seeds of contagion—that 
was doing mischief. He could find nothing; 
and after carefully disinfecting every thing, he 
hoped that the evil was ended. But in two 
months another child took the same form of the 
disease, and died after twenty-two hours’ illness. 
Becoming convinced that the poisoning agent 
was lurking somewhere, he made another inves- 
tigation, and at length discovered that it was a 
retriever pup, which he had got about three 
months before, which had been reared in a 
friend’s house where scarlatina was present, and 
where, very probably, the pup, through being 
fondled by the scarlatina convalescent, had got 
its woolly hair so charged with the contagious 
matter as to produce the malignant form of the 
disease in these two children. In reply to my 
inquiry if they were in the habit of playing with 
the pup, the father said, ‘ They were never off its 
back, rolling about the floor with it from morn- 
ing to night.’” 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. M. A. H.—The English cloaks you describe 
will be worn next winter, though we fear your jet 
trimming will look old-fashioned. Why not get black 
Titan braid? A single wide row on the edge will not 
cost much. 

Dora Grey.—The “ Ugly Girl Papers” are contained 
in thirty numbers of the Bazar, which would cost you 
$8. You had best get the volume comprising them 
all, which can be had for $1. 

Svupssoriser.—The Bazar Book of Decorum contains 
much information on etiquette, but not knowing what 
your requirements are, it is impossible to say whether 
it comprises all that you want to know. 

H. L. B.—In the description of the process for skel- 
etonizing leaves, in the article on leaf gathering, pub- 
lished in Bazar No, 85, Vol. VIIL., by a typographical 
error “ chloride of sodium” was substituted for “ chlo- 
ride of soda,” and “ chloride of calcium” for“ chloride 
of lime.” Those wishing to make use of the recipe 
will please note this correction. 

Brampron.—You can order the works you mention 
through any bookseller. 

Bavrimore.—Of course you should call on a bride to 
whose wedding you were invited, whether you received 
cards for the reception or not. You should leave a 
card for each person on whom you call, when they are 
out, or send them up by the servant if they are at 
home. 

E. 8. L.—We do not know the prices of the cheap- 
est editions of the books you mention. You had 
better commission a bookseller to purchase them for 
you. 

A Lapy Svsscrrrr.—Yak lace will be worn again, 
but velvet and fringe will trim your brown dress more 
handsomely. 

A. C, J,—Get some darker brown silk or else camel’s- 
hair for a basque and over-skirt, and remake your 
dress by the Marguerite suit pattern which has been 
sent you, or else by the Louis XV. suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 39, Vol. VIII. 

Mare. L. W. K.—Any of the large furnishing stores 
generally quoted in the New York Fashions of the 
Bazar can send you knit merino under-wear for chil- 
dren. 

Ape.arpr.—Your sample has rather large plaids, 
but could be very well made up as a basque and over- 
skirt, with plain brown sleeves and lower skirt. 

Derenpent.—Get some black velvet—plain, plaid, or 
striped—to mix with your black silk. Make with long 
cuirass and deep apron. Put knife pleatings on the 
lower skirt. 

Mes. G. W.—With your plain fawn-colored silk you 
could have a brown silk or velvet basque and over- 
skirt, and use fawn sleeves and lower skirt. Change- 
able silk is old-fashioned, so you need not go to much 
expense in remodeling the purple dress. Get a gray 
cashmere basque and apron over-skirt for it. For 
hints about your black alpaca read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. VIII. Fourteen yards is 
considered too small a pattern for a dress made in the 
present fashion. You will have to dispense either 
with over-skirt or trimmings if you get a dress out 
of so little cloth, 

Mvstacur.—In the Ugly Girl Papers you will fina 
recipes for promoting the growth of the hair. Beyond 
these we can not advise you. 

J. G. A.—We have no patterns of suits for boys of 
seventeen years. 

Latest Fasutons.—The French cal! any over dress a 
tunic, The Girls’ Wardrobe, of which we sell all the 
patterns for 25 cents, will furnish you a model for 
your girl's fall dress, also a plain basque pattern. 
Over-skirts will not be abandoned this fall. Sleeve- 
less jackets will be worn again. 

An Otp Susscrrere.—Centennial brown is a very 
dark shade, with no red in it and nearly black. It is 
found in most of the new woolens and silks. A brown 
cashmere, Knickerbocker, or camel’s-hair suit made by 
the Louis XV. pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 39, 
Vol. VIIL., will be stylish for you. Irish poplins are 
not much worn now, as they do not drape as softly as 
twilled goods. Jackets for fall are similar to those 
now worn with long fronts and short backs. 

A. J. M.—Plain white Holland window-shades are 
more used than any other, though an effort is being 
made to introduce dark shades. One or two white 
tassels on the lower edge and a white cord for drawing 
them up are the only trimmings. 

Lazzre.—A plain cuirass and deep apron over-skirt 
are what you want for your black silk dress. Knife 
pleating and velvet trimming will be much used, 

Newe.i.—Gray Knickerbocker woolen or else cam- 
el’s-hair would make a handsome over dress for your 
purple silk. You might use the Louis XV. suit pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 89, Vol. VIIL, and have 
the waistcoat of purple like your skirt. 





Sazatoca Sprres.—Reasons for going to Dr. 
Srrone’s Remedial Institute in Winter, with circular 
describing its Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, 
Electrical Ap _— Equalizer, &c., will be sent on 
application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic 
diseases a specialty.—[Com.} 














Corrvive Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the m3 iement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


THE HEATING COMB. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

















For restoring the vitality and original color of the hair 
when turning gray; for alleviating neuralgic and ner- 
vous headaches; for instantly ing the hair after 
yo and adding an enequsl gloss and wave to 

e hair. 

The most essential article for the hair ever intro- 
duced to the toilet. 

The application of heat to the hair draws the sap 
and oil from the scalp into the hair, thus restoring 
Color, Vitality, and Vigor. 

The heating comb has a tubular back with movable 
heating rod, is heavily plated, a handsome addition to 
the toilet, and will last a lifetime. It is a in neat 
boxes with explanatory circular, and will be sent to any 
part of the United States or Canada on receipt of price, 
or will be sent C.0.D. Price $2 00. Address 

HEATING COMB MANUFACTURING cO., 
No. 122 Church St., New York City. 


The Latest Novelty!! 


an, The Dress Reform 
ut Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
upporter. 

(Parentep April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
A corset for those who can not 
wear corsets. 

Suitable alike for children, miss- 
es, young and elderly ladies. 

Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent lady physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 
“I consider it the best compromise between a corset 

and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on receipt of 

rice: Children, $1 50; Misses and Ladies, $2 50. In stat- 
ing size give waist measure outside of dress. er 
enced Lady Canvassers and Agents wanted. Send for 
—. aaron GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


R. H. MACY & COS 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any add 














HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L. SHAW, 
564 West 14th Street, 


Near Sixth Avenue. 


BRANCH STORE, 
864 Bowery, corner Fourth Street. 


The finest collection of Human Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 


Satisfaction teed or eats er. The 

latest novelty received direct from P: 
THE SARATOGA CHIGNON, es $10. 

Chignons $5 and u = 

Invisible Fronts, very stylish, for ladies of all ages, 

on hand in large variety and made to order at shortest 

notice, $2 and upward. 

PRICE LIST. 


Finest quality Hair a solid, not dyed. 
18 inches, 4 ounce weight 

22 inches, 4 ounce weight 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight.. 
- inches, 4 ounce weight 


A handsome collection of Curls and Switches on 
hand, in the rarest shades, at very low prices. Comb- 
ings made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce ; or, by a newly 
invented method, roo’ _—. all one way, $1 per ounce. 

Ladies should not f call at our newly opened 
establishment, 54 West Fourteenth Street, where all the 
novelties of _ season are ay oy in great variety. 


$ 
eee 6 
«- 8 





Coudray’s “ mig “a peng bleach any shade of hair 
ba a iden londe #2 eng a 
oudray’s Hair "ton c. 
rE Coudray’s “‘ Secre' of Beauty,” * wired Coline Blanche,” 


for oon —_ jexion, $1 2. per box. 

All wrinkles in the face oe by our newly im- 
ported “ Dermatine,” $2 a 

Goods sent to all the tate, _- prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with p: rivilege of examination. 


GILES’ |: 
INIMENT 









iODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgis, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


“ Gries’ Ioprpz or Ammonta is, in my judgment, the 
best remedy for neuralgia ever put before the public. 
I have been afflicted with this terrible yeaa for 32 
years, and never until I fell upon Mr. Giles’ remedy 
did I find any assured relief. 1 take pleasure in say- 
ing this, inasmuch as I desire always to Ne a benefactor 
of the human fami ly. . P. CORBIT, 

Chairman of the Methodist Church Extension.” 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 

a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the weight and burden of the 
fn ay Satisfaction guaran- 
ice 50 cts. Sample and 

circular mailed on receipt of price 
— two stamps. ley Agents 


anted. 
wMINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


NOVELTIES in LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison ean. 
Dr. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supports ana 
self-Adjusting Pads, 

The only Corset constructed upon 

—— principles, it secures 
ealth & comfort of body, with grace 

and beauty of form. y Agents 

wanted every —. — any 

size, by mail, $1 

WARNER BROS. ies Broadway, N.Y. 




















Orders by mail attended to with spec’ 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


THREE PAIR 


of Best Soe Kid Gloves for $2 75. Any 








color or size. Single pair sen id, on receipt of 
$1 00. A large stock of MILLINERY, AND 
DRESS TR. GS. Send = for samples and 
a. TAYLOR'S BAZAA 


3 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


$6. GREEK PLAITED COIL. $6. 


Latest fashion. All long hair—easily rearranged— 
on hollow, soft frame. Sent, peepald. on receipt of 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Tllustrated Fashion-plate. 


PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT. 


Best and quickest preparation for BLONDING the 
Hair. In bottles, 3 oz., $2 50; 6 0z., $4 00; 12 oz., 
$6 50. Sent, Am. 77 on receipt of price. oMAS. 
Vv. PECK 77 Broadway, New York. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all — Sent by 
mail, on id, on recei price. 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHO} Y, €0., 
62 Liberty St., New York. 

ti” Send for | Jircular. 

~~ eee 4 and HOW TO PRESERVE IT. IT. 
Popular Treatise on the Eye and Ear. 
Sent to any address for 25 cents. 
A. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon, 

102 et 23d Street, New York bity. 


TO LADIE * —For any private trouble or ob- 

* struction peculiar to your sex, 
I will send a sure relief for 50 cents or forfeit $100. For 
tan, freckles, or pimples, with a bg ag SS ounces 


Sawnes 50 cents. Address Dr 
TON, 28 St. Paul Streets Dalttmore, Md. 




















Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway, (opp. Arnold, paca at Co.'s). 
INFANTS’ anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris, FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
a n’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French Stamping, 
Designing. Applique for Turkish Toweling. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies 
Mrs. 8. J. MASON, Hotel Royal, Bit A 
N. Y. City. Send for circular containing reference an 


! 
couror: (Fine Shoes |‘ 
DURABILITY !) Ladies ana is Geetines. 
W. F. BARTLETT, 


1033 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement sent 
on receipt of Post-Office address. 










ptly executed by 


particulars (free). 

















TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or 8 ales samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS,— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N. Y. (Gj Send for Circular. 








Ave. & 40th St.,’ 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
pew ee J oe © in mon 
on perfec 
The CONCERTO 1 STOP ist is the 
best ever any Or- 


PB among 4 ITY 
YOICING with great volume of tone; suitablo 
PARLOR or CHURCH. 4 
WATERS? NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great power and a fine tone, with all 
modern improvements, and are BEST Pie- 
ANOS MADE. and 
warranted for six years, PRICES E> 
LY LOW for cash or part cash and | 
monthly payments. Second-Hand instraments 
atgreat bargains. Pianos and Organs to rent 
until paid for as contracte AG WAN- 
TED Special ~~~ to oe onto. A lib- 
eral discount t» Teachers. Min rehes,Schools, 
Lodges, etc, TILLUST RATED CA: TALOGURS MAILED: 
ORACE WATERS ¢ S, 
481 Suesdavans New York, '. O. Box 3567. 


The “INDISPENSABLE” 


SELF-FASTENING 


Dress Elevator. 

Instantly changing skirt from train to walk- 
ing, and walking to train. Ladies pronounce 
it splendid. Highest premium awarded by the 
American Institute, iar and 74. It is the 
— = — ’Price 85c., — any address. 
nts wanted. d stump. Addresi 
DISPENSA BLE. 89 Willoughby St., Beockiya, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... No. 

LADIES" AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SRS ean « 




















4 


g 


S 

BOY’ My WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol, VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(ory wees from 8 to 15 years old) ‘ 

RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).................- “ 22 

GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

skirt, yt irt (for girl Pye hl ” years ed “ 9 

LADY’ ABRIELLE WRAPP ‘ es 





FRENCH 1 SAC UE, AND DEMI. SRA 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. * 41 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron - Front 

and Clingin hems Trained Skirt........... “ 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 

Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “« 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 

~ 2 2 ee eer « 6S 


Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE-POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT. a 
LONG so eaerecag CLOAK, with Long Walk- 
RN ci TNE Enc asnvieessundebs vsesecee “ 8 
~~ “LIN ED > geese with Three-quarter 


NE Rtas vn ciatwsderses averse. 3 
GIRL's. Ww ARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
a and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
Cem aieAsnbe Epics eOb ded p0ccecee > % 


JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
8) and Lon Walking ee “= 
HENRI TROIS SACQU id with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking “ 
or © th Shiged, Tabiier and Walking 
RR EE ere TT ee y 
SHIRRED — es with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walkin ids etsesbersaceossoncececs >: = 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box - Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and a (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)........-...... oe @ 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 





Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 23 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
with Walking Skirt................-+-+--0+. 25 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Lon — Triple Apron, and 
Lon bye “ 
LOOSE BA UE, wi with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, oo Walkin 33 
XV. JACK 
Walking Skirt * 39 
DOUBLE - Se BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking “a 
CUIRASS BA he Long Square Over-skirt, 
and 7 con Locegueadconhesshecoeseehe “ 48 
OCKEY B UE, Doubie Apron, and Demi- 
Trained SKirb......cccccccccccccccevcccqecs * 43 


The Sines will send either Pattern. by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


¢e SAMARITAN NERVINE 
Is asure cure for Epileptic Fits, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to fail in a single case. 
ve stamp for circular giving evidence of 
res. Address Dr. S A. RICHMOND, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


RENCH AND STENCIL STAMPING 
MATERIALS, Inefaceable white 
W. J. CURRIER, 699 Broadway. New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Novelties at Retail. 


AT STEWART & CO! 


ARE OFFERING 
AN ELEGANT AND EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF THE LATEST 
PARIS AND LYONS NOVELTIES IN 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
READY-MADE SUITS, CLOAKS, 
INDIA AND FRENCH 
CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
MILLINERY, EMBROIDERY, 
LACES, &c., &¢., 
TO WHICH THE ATTENTION OF THEIR CUS- 
TOMERS and STRANGERS VISITING THE CITY 
is REPECTFULLY REQUESTED. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH & TENTH STs. 


AT. STEWART & (0 


ARE OFFERING 

100 PIECES ALL-WOOL DIAGONAL SUITING 
at 45c. per yard, well worth 75c. Purchased at the 
recent large auction sales. 

25 CASES OF PLAIN AND PLAID SUITINGS, 
from 25c. to 500. per yard. 

200 PIECES MERINOS AND CASHMERES, in 
NEW AND CHOICE SHADES OF COLORS, 
PRICES VERY LOW. 

500 PIECES DARK BLUE, GREEN, and BRIGHT 
COLORED PLAIDS, from 25c. per yard upward. 

A LARGE LINE OF PRINTED CALICOES AND 


CAMBRICS at 6c. per yard upward. VERY 
CHEAP. 








AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
Housekeeping, and 
Housefurnishing Goods. 
Linens, Linen Sheetings, 
Bleached Damasks and Napkins, 
Towelings, Flannels, Quilts, 
Blankets, Counterpanes, &c., 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BROWN AND 
BLEACHED 


Domestic Shirtings and Sheetings, 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 





CARPETS, RUGS, MATS, O1IL- 
CLOTHS, CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, &c., 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


THOSE SEEKING BARGAINS WILL NOT BE 
DISAPPOINTED. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH & TENTH ST STS. 


Bargains at Retail. 


AT. STEWART & C0. 


ARE OFFERING 

PARIS TRIMMED HATS, from VIROT and other 
celebrated modistes. 

1 CASE PARIS-MADE SILK AND CAMEL’S-HAIR 
DRESSES. 

10 CASES PARIS AND BERLIN MADE SACKS, 
CLOAKS, BASQUES, EMBROIDERED VELVET 
SACKS, with TABLIERS, very rich. 

5 CASES CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, purchased under 
extremely favorable circumstances, which will be 
offered at nearly one-half the prices of two years past. 
STRIPED DACCA SHAWLS, long and square $15 

each up. 

REAL INDIA OPEN CENTRE SHAWLS, $35 
each up. 

REAL INDIA FILLED CENTRE SHAWLS, $85 
each up. 

SCOTCH, ENGLISH, AND GERMAN WOOL 
SHAWLS, VERY HANDSOME. 

REVERSIBLE VELVET SHAWLS, CHOICE 
COLORS. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF IMITATION INDIA 
SQUARE SHAWLS AT VERY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES. 

BOYS,’ MISSES,’ AND CHILDREN’S READY- 
MADE SUITS in All the SEASONABLE AND FASH- 
IONABLE STYLES. 








PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, 
NINTH & TENTH STS. 





Dress Trimmings, — 
MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED SPECIALTIES IN 
FRINGES, GIMPS 
‘TONS, DROPS, 0 » &e., 
which they are now offering at Attractive Prices. 
Orders by mail promptly filled. 


y dhe VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The “ Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 548 Broadway, New York 


WRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N. Y. Send for circular. 


aes sae OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
YLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods 
“itent Drugs, for Home Treatment an 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. EK. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 














INDIA SHAWLS. 


ELEGANT FALL LL NOVELTIES IN 
India cone Shawls 
OPEN. 
baa rising one of ne the dian stocks ever before exhib- 
n Beauty of Finish, » Colorings, and Cheapness. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
DRESS GOODS 


Full lines of all the Autumn and Winter Novelties, 
In eae tie Ca aa 


AM Ae 
CACHMIRE and SICILLIEN CAMEL’S HAIR, 
NEIGE DE SPITZBURG CAMEL’'S HAIR, 
INVISIBLE PLAID CAMEL’S HAL 
HONEY COMB PLAID ots H. -. 


KNICKERBOCKER BASKET CAMEL’S HAIR, 
“LE ROULIERS,” 

CASHMERE AND THIBET MIXED SUITINGS, 
FANCY SERGES AND DIAGONALS in the newest 


colorin 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH WOOL PLAIDS, &c,, &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Corn Corner 19th St. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
Now replete with the finest stock of NOVELTIES 
suitable for 
COSTUMES. vee -4ee 
* SACQUES, SACKETS, &e. 
SICILLIEN PEEING, FACONNE CACHMIRE, 
MATELASS DRILL EA BRODERIE, 


PLAID and STRIPE 
LACK and Hane > TRIMMING ¥ ‘ELVETS, 
BLACK CLOAKING VELV. 
All the newest shades in PLAIN COLORED SILKS. 
Also BLACK SILKS of all the most approved makes 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and 19th St. 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 


A full and complete stock of all the most Desirable 
FABRICS — for LIGHT and DEEP BLACK. 
Also, COLLARS, SETS, RUCHES, HDKFS., &c. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


IMPORTANT 


To Residents in the Country. 
MY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK 


AND PRICE-LIST 
(containing One Hundred pages) of 


Ladies’ Costumes, 
READY-MADE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FINE IMPORTED MILLINERY, 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, saND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Will be Ready Oct. 1st, 


and will be presented and mailed free to any part of 
the country on application. 

Forw your address, and if you have any friends 
to whom you would like one sent, forward theirs 


er RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Ave. & 19th St., New York. 


INTERESTING 


New Styles in Suits, 


Novelties in Ladies’ Ties. 


Fur Fashions for 1875. 


THE LATEST INVENTIONS WHICH ARE USE- 
FUL TO HOUSEWIVES. 
All beautifully illustrated, fully described, with re- 
markable prices, in the September number of 
EHRICHY’S FASHION QUARTERLY. 


SIX CENTS 


(only two 3-cent postage stamps) 
will make you a Subscriber to the Fall and Winter 
number, issued in September and December. 

SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


SMITH’S PAT. PERFORATED 
Buckskin Undergarments, 


Greatest Protection to Chest and Lungs ever offered. 
Prevents colds and cures Rheumatism. ommended 
by all first-class physicians. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., Sore Manvracrurtrs. 

6 3 Broadway, N. x. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
ova arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
Of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the Uni States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address a MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up ee 


- CANCER. | 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. fnclose stam _ 
pamphlet containing cases and references. Addr 

Drs. PARK & McLEISH, No. 21 East 16th St., Ne T. 

















[rortED Embroidered goods, paper patterns ns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
69 East Twelfth Street. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





White's Progressire At Studies, | 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Warre has solved the problem of a rational sys- 
tem of Drawing adapted to our educational 
wants, whereby more real progress may be attained 
in less than Aalf the time required by other systems, 
and at far less cost. The system is issued in the form 
of Cards—the only proper way of presenting the copies 
to the eye of the student—neatly encased in envelopes 
containing 12 each, with an accompanying Manual of 
Instructions, and sheets of blank drawing-paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded 
System of drawing in the various branches of Art, 








including Industrial, Or: tal, Land: , Animal, 
and Figure Drawing, &c. 

NOW READY: 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES, This Se- 


ries is comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in en- 

velopes of 12 each, with sheets of Drawing-Paper, 

and an accompanying Manual of Instructions for 

each set. The sets are designated as follows: 

A Lines and their Combinations. ..Price 60 cents. 

B Cubie Diagrams 

© Light and Shade.. .- Price 60 cents. 

D Practical Studies................ Price 60 cents, 

*," We shall be pleased to send sample sets of the Ele- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, on receipt of $1 25. 

Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


Self Propel ng Chars 


and INVALIDS, 
Can be easily 


— either 
in or out doo = oor one hav- 
ing the use o: 

t 

















ate your po og gn send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different styles andprices. 
S. A. SMITH, 
Please mention No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 
OOK AGENTS, firey: 


9 The subscrib- 
ft poses to open the fall campaign for 

book eliing y putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
. ublic, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
AN- LENNeEP, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
Liatous KNOWLEDGE, for popular and —— 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annorr. The Great 
Religious ‘CYCLOPADIA of Biblical, Theological, 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Crawroox and 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized sauteed. and other new and valu- 
pe ma Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


You Can Make $5000 


In 90 days in A 1 Stocks. 


MY SYSTEM IS SAFE, HONORABLE, and SIMPLE. 
Information Free to mins 
W. H. Weeks, Banker, 178 Broadw ay, New York. 
Stocks bought and sold at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


ADIE 2. ! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 


all Druggists. 
for 50c. per doz. ; 3 doz., $1 25. 


N é e dl A. F. HENRY, Brockton, Mass, 


P iat parts of the bod strengthens, enlarges, and develops 
all parts of the Holes % Nervous Debility Pills, $1. 
Postpald. Dr. Van Ho! 











to fit any Sewing-Machine sent 





22 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 





$123 day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusia, Maine. 


Harpers Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

OPERA ID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on ‘receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxrper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Haxrerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, 0 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, ona back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrren & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Hai "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line- —each insertion. 
ape’ Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cts. per yard. Sent by mail. Address Butfalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main St, Buffalo, » KA 


a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 
for 25cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles, 
Boston Card Eng. C€o., 32 W: inter rSt., Boston. 


$5 to $20 Ree ‘Shatow & Co. Poland, Maine 


$7 1 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 














male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





ETTER than all cook books—The Houseke, 
$1 50 a year. Sample, 10 cents. 52 John St., ny Y. 








~TARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

COCKER'S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD. The Theistic Conception of the World. 
An Essay in m4 ga to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern Thoug B. F. Cocker, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan, Author of “Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 





II. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Grapsrong, M. P., Author of “The Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on C ivil Allegiance,” ** Vaticanism,” 
&c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. Uniform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “ Vaticanism.” 

The Three Pamphlets in one volume, under the 
eneral title of “ Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees.— 
Vaticanism.—Speeches of the Pope. Collected Edi- 
tion, with a Preface.” 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Til. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. S8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 

IV. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samer. Apams Drake, 
Author of ‘“‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

. 
SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
VI. 
CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Carmnzs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University C ollege, Lon- 
don, Author of “‘Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


VIL 

CARLYLE’'S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Carty.e, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [L., called Frede tick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Vill. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Giuerr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 60. 

xX. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Llustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. Svo, C ‘loth, $1 50. 

THE WORK OF GOD iN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1878 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. Cragg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. _ 


GILDERSLEEVE’S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basit L. GrtpersiEeve, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

x11. 

MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frep- 
FRIOK Pot.ook, Bart., one of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, Svo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Calderwood Secret. 


By Virermia W. Jounson. 
50 cents. 


St. Simon’s Niece. 


By Franx Lez Benepior. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


$1 00; 


Jean. By Mrs. Newman. 50 cents. 

The Way We Live Now. By Antuony Tro.tops. 
Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 

By Exviza Tapor. 


Eglantine. 50 cents. 


Playing the Mischief. By J. W. Dx Forest. 


Miss Angel. 
cents. 


75 cents. 


by Miss THACKERAY. Illustrated. 75 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter's Word. By James Payn. 75 cents. 


Bluebeard's Keys, and Other Stories. 


By Miss Tuack- 
ERaY. 75 cents. 


Our Mutual Friend. 


By Cuarces Diokens. 
ted. $1 00; 


Ilustra- 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Three Feathers. By Wm. Buaox. Tilustrated. $1 00. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Weisu Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00. 


Alice Lorraine. 


By R. D. Brackmore. 75 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karuarrne Kive. 50 cents. 

er Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, 0 on » renniye of the price. 


tz Harper’s CaTaLocur + nati Sree on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Ocroser 9, 1875. 
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“Hi, FRANK, COME ALONG! 


FACETIZ. 


Wuen the English fleet under Lord Nelson was bear- 
ing down upon the French ships anchored in Aboukir 
Bay, just before the ever-memorable battle of the Nile, 
the captain of one of the British vessels addressed his 
crew at considerable length, and having exhorted them 
to remember their duty, and what their country required 
at their hands, he turned to the captain of marines, and 
said, “ Now, Sir, you have heard what I have said to 
the ship’s company: ‘t may be as well for you to say 
something to the men more particularly under you.” 
Upon which the marine officer commanded “ Atten- 
tion!” and addressed them in the following pithy and 
laconic manner: ‘‘ My lads, do you see that land ?” 

inting to the shores which they were rapidly near- 

ng. ‘* That,” said he, “is the land of Egypt; and if 

ou don’t fight like the dence, you'll soon be in the 

ouse of bondage.” The effect was electrical. 
ee 


Master Frank was in a “ brown-study.” He had 
been taken up stairs into the drawing-room to see his 
new aunt, that is to say, the wife of his uncle William, 
who was only recently married, and this was her first 
visit after the wedding tour. Master Frank had be- 
haved with great propriety during the interview, but 
had gone away so grave and thoughtful that his nurse 
was a little disturbed by such an unusual state of af- 
fairs. “ Why, Frankie, what are you thinking about ?” 
said she. ‘“ Don’t you like your new auntie ?” 

“Not much,” replied matter-of-fact Frankie. 

“ And why not, Frankie ?” 

“ Because she is not pretty, like mamma.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, you ought not to dislike your 
auntie for that. I’m sure your aunt was very good to 
you, and it is better to be good than pretty any day.” 

“Ts it?” asked Frank, wonderingly. 

“ Certainly, dearie, for one may be pretty outside 
and ugly inside; one may have a pretty face and an 
ugly temper.” 

“Well, but,” said Frankie, slowly, “is auntie pretty 
inside, do you think? Because—” Here Frankie 
ston’ lo 
“Of course she is, dear. But ‘ because’ what ?” 

“Why, becanse”—and here an intelligent look darted 
into the hoy’s blue eyes—“ why don’t they turn her in- 


side out, then ?” . 


The following conundrum gained the first prize at 
the charity ball at Toledo: Why is a lady at our ball 
like an arrow ?—Because she can't go off without a 
bean, and is in a quiver till she gets one. 

Ra SA nl 


It is impossible to have the last word with a chem- 
ist, because he always has a retort. 
REE EEG 

How to keep THE Fes orr Tue Sugar 1 Somuen— 

Eat it all in the spring. 


fo. aR an Se 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Every thing comes to the man who can wait, but he 
generally has to hand it round. 

Little minds are caught with trifles, but they're bad 
things for children’s supper parties. 

Pe is no fence against fortune, but a gread deal 
railing. 

The best news is no news, but eight pages of adver- 
tisements are dear at a penny. 

Once a knave, always a knave ; but the greatest knaves 
are often kin: 

The smiles of a pretty woman are the tears of a 
purse ; but the more she smiles, the sooner its grief is 
over. 

Some clever men change their opinions oftener than 
their shirts. 


I’ve Got my Kite FIxep.” 


UP AT LAST. 


A great deal has been said lately.about.the frail con- 
stitutions of the women of the papent day. For this 
reason we ought to take great caré of our grandmoth- 
ers, as we shall never get any more, 


ro 
Men. ror tae Wet WeatueEr (against it comes again). 
—Coachmen and clouds are alike in one respect—they 
both hold the reins, 


There has been a brigand condemned to death in 
Italy. He had only been convicted of twelve willful 
murders, seven cases of manslaughter, four attempted 
murders, where he lamed a few ple, nineteen cases 





of ae such as cutting off ears and noses, three 
| cases of highway robbery, and some other trifles not 
| worth mentioning, and that man, just for this, is to be 
| cut off in the very prime of his life ! 











THE KITE SEASON. 








Miss MacScrawny, “Dear me, Nelly, how we have grown! Why, when I first knew you, I hadn’t 


put on Long Dre: 7 


if SSeS. 
Newry. “Yes, dear, and I hadn't left them off.” 








A wiTTLe Dirricutty. 


A man said his son had a well-stored mind, but the 
neighbors never could find where he stored it. 


—_——@——— 

Mark Twain, apropos of a new portable mosquito 
net, writes that the day is coming “‘ when we shall sit 
under our nets in church and slumber peacefully, while 
the discomfited flies club together and take it out of 
the minister,” 





THREE GRACES. 


A man left a bony steed in the street, and on com- 
ing back discovered that a wag had placed a card 
against the fleshless ribs, bearing the notice: “ Oats 
wanted. Inquire within.” 


—_——_@ 

The most popular summer resort is not the sea-side, 
but the shady side. In the winter-time the most pop- 
ular resort is the inside. 





Bustep. 


Never say that the soul of the Illinois farmer is un- 
lighted by the true poetic fire. One of this class was 
bf oo pean to by an editor for news, and he responded. 
“* And now the reaper reapeth, the mower moweth, and 
the little bumble- etteth up the busy granger’s 
trowsers leg and bumbleth.” 


—_—_—>—_— 
“THE WAY WE LIVE NOW.” 

Mamma (to her eldest son). ‘‘My dear George, where 
are your maaners? You should always say ‘Thank 
you !’ when any thing is handed to you.” 

Groner. ‘Oh, bother having to say ‘Thanks’ every 
time, ma. Can’t a fellow have a season ticket ?” 


————._ 
A POSER. 

Marerramriias. “ Algernon dear, do explain to the 
man. You can do it so much better than I can.” 

Parerramitias. “ All right, my love.” (Jo attend- 
ant.) ‘ Ecooty, amon mee—I want you to teach my 
petty, ongfongs to swim—aprond a najjy,- you know, 
And look here—you mustn't keep them in the wate: 
more than fifteen seconds by the watch! Par ploo kei 
kangs secongs dong Vo. Comprenny f” 


pall sna 
SEA-SIDE EPITAPHS. 
Here lies the body of Jonathan Stout, 
Who went in the water and never came out. 
Supposed to be floating about. 





Beneath this stone reposes one 

Whom, when his task of life was done, 
We buried by the salt, salt sea, 

Which thoroughly had pickled he. 


The lady who lies here aslee 

Was drownded in the briny deep; 
She went a-bathing, but the damp 
Produced in her a sort of cramp. 


Little Billy Kember, 
ting in a gale; 
Midland County member 
Managing the sail. 
Midland County member 
Didn't look alive, 
2d of September, 
1875. 


Good Mr. Bloomer—seeds and flowers, Penge— 
Took to the water out of sheer revenge, 
Because he'd quarreled with the missus. Stark 
Naked, he dived into the hungry—shark ! 

They caught that creature at the turn of tide, 
And laid him here with Mr. B. inside. 


How sad, alas! to think that Mrs. Nancy 

Was lighter in the feet than she did fancy! 

Down plum her head, and in the wave she 
strangled. 

Her winding-sheet was linen, nicely mangled. 





Poor Jack (stretched here his corpus is) 
Went out in Harry’s snack, 
And Jack he fished for porpoises— 
Then Harry fished for Jack! 
—_—_p_—— 

During the session of a county court in the interior 
a witness was asked if he was not a huebandman, when 
he coolly replied, amidst the laughter of the court, 
“No, Sir, I’s not married.” 

—————.———— 

We suspect that what most grieved the young lad 
who represented Katie King in Philadelphia was the 
fact that she was popularly supposed to be more t! 
two hundred years old. 
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A TERRIBLE THREAT. 
Lapy oF THE House (¢o ¢ramf). ‘Leave the House this instant, Sir, or I’ll set my Dog on you!” 














